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PREFACE 


Tux object of this book is to consider from an elementary 
standpoint as many different types of wave motion as 
possible. In almost every case the fundamental problem 
is the same, since it consists in solving the standard equation 
of wave motion; the various applications differ chiefly 
in the conditions imposed upon these solutions. For this 
reason it is desirable that the subject of waves should be 
treated as one whole, rather than in several distinct parte ; 
the present tendency is in this direction. 

It is presupposed that the reader is familiar with the 
elements of vector analysis, the simpler results of which 
are freely quoted. In a sense this present volume may 
be regarded as a sequel to Rutherford’s Vector Methods, 
published in this series. 

In a volume of this size, it is not possible to deal 
thoroughly with any one branch of the subject: nor 
indeed is this desirable in a book which is intended as 
an introduction to the more specialised and elaborate 
treatises necessary to the specialist. This book is intended 
for University students covering a general course of Applied 
Mathematics or Natural Philosophy in the final year of 
their honours degree. A few topics, such as elastic waves 
in continuous media, or at the common boundary of two 
media, and radiation from aerials, have unavoidably had 
to be omitted for lack of space. The reader is referred to 
any of the standard works on elasticity and wireless for 
a discussion of these problems, 

vil 
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This book would not be complete without a reference 


of gratitude to my friends Dr D. E. Rutherford and 


Prof. G. 5. Rushbrooke, who have read the proofs, checked 
most of the examples and contributed in no small way 
to the clarity of my arguments. My thanks are also 
offered to my wife for her share in the preparation of 
the manuscript. 
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ong ay ἀπώνη Ἅ ὦ THE EQUATION OF WAVE MOTION 
Fresnel’s Principle . . . . 5 . . . 148 | 

Diffraction at 6 pin-hole Ki han eee) aot _ oe | § 1. We are all familiar with the idea of a wave; thus, 
Fraunhofer Diffraction Theory . ee Oc when a pebble is dropped into a poud, water waves travel 
Retarded Potential Theory WS CA Oo Ἀν, ἿΣ | radially outwards; when a piano is played, the wires 
yee . - See Sey ee ΔῸΣ Oe torn ee | vibrate and sound waves spread through the room ; when 
Index Dd Ma Tea at corti t? Xap aur? ὧδ ΔΩ | @ wireless station is transmitting, electric waves move 


through the ether. These are all examples of wave motion, 
. and they have two important properties in common: 

firstly, energy is propagated to distant points; and 

secondly, the disturbance travels through the medium 
| without giving the medium as a whole any permanent 
displacement. Thus the ripples spread outwards over a 
pond carrying energy with them, but as we can see by 
watching the motion of a small floating body, the water 
of the pond itself does not move with the waves, In the 
following chapters we shall find that whatever the nature 
of the medium which transmits the waves, whether it be 
air, a stretched string, a liquid, an electric cable or the 
ether, these two properties which are common to all these 
types of wave motion, will enable us to relate them 
together. They are all governed by a certain differential 
equation, the Equation of Wave Motion (see §5), and 
the mathematical part of each separate problem merely 
consists in solving this equation with the right boundary 
conditions, and then interpreting the solution appropriately. 


§2. Consider a disturbance ¢ which is propagated 
along the z axis with velocity c. There is no need to 
1 A 
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state explicitly what ¢ refers to; it may be the elevation 
of a water wave or the magnitude of a fluctuating electric 
field. Then, since the disturbance is moving, ¢ will depend 
on and ¢. When ¢=0, ᾧ will be some function of x 
which we may call f(x). f(x) is the wave profile, since 
if we plot the disturbance ¢ against x, and “ photograph ” 
the wave at ¢= 0, the curve obtained will be ὁ = f(z). 
If we suppose that the wave is propagated without change 
of shape, then a photograph taken at a later time ¢ will 
be identical with that at t= 0, except that the wave 
profile has moved a distance οἱ in the positive direction 
of the x axis. If we took a new origin at the point z = οἱ, 
and let distances measured from this origin be called X, 
so that x = X-+ct, then the equation of the wave profile 
referred to this new origin would be 

φ = f(X). 
Referred to the original fixed origin, this means that 

gaffe. 
This equation is the most general expression of a wave 
moving with constant velocity ὁ and without change of 
shape, along the positive direction of z. If the wave is 
travelling in the negative direction its form is given by 
(1) with the sign of c changed, ie. 

@=ufiztd). . . -« - ἢ 

8 3. The simplest example of a wave of this kind is the 


harmonic wave, in which the wave profile is a sine or 
cosine curve. Thus if the wave profile at t = 0 is 


(φ)..ο = ἃ COS mz, 
then at time ἐ, the displacement, or disturbance, is 
@=acosm(z—c) . . . (3) 


The maximum value of the disturbance, viz. a, is called 
the amplitude. The wave profile repeats itself at regular 
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distances 27/m. ‘This is known as the wavelength A. 
Equation (3) could therefore be written 
2ar 
¢ = a cos ye ΚΡ. 
The time taken for one complete wave to pass any point 
is called the period 7 of the wave. It follows from (4) that 
"τῳ —ct) must pass through a complete cycle of values 
as tis increased byr. Thus 


ποτ 
a 


i.e. T= Aj c * . * . (δ) 


The frequency n of the wave is the number of waves 
passing a fixed observer in unit time. Clearly 


n= 1/7 * . . . (6) 
so that ΒΝ 6 - oe ὅς, ie 


and equation (4) may be written in either of the equivalent 
forms, 


$ = a 008 2n(5 -- τ) ποθ ον ΩΝ 
$ = a 008 2n(; -- mt) oe el ape 


Sometimes it is useful to introduce the wave number k, 
which is the number of waves in unit distance. Then 


Bw ΔΙΑ, oe ue. ele io CD 
and we may write equation (9) 
@=acosIr(kx—ni) . . «| (1) 


4 WAVES 
If we compare two similar waves 


φι = ἃ cos 2n(kx—nt), 
φς = α cos{2mr(ka—nt) +e}, 


we see that ᾧᾳ is the same as ¢, except that it is displaced 
a distance e/2rk, ie. eA/27. € is called the phase of φ, 
relative to ¢,. If ε = 2m, 4z,... then the displacement 
is exactly one, two, ... wavelengths, and we say that the 
waves are in phase; ife = 7, 3x, ... then the two waves 
are exactly out of phase. 

Even if a wave is not a harmonic wave, but the wave 
profile consists of a regularly repeating pattern, the 
definitions of wavelength, period, frequency and wave 
number still apply, and equations (5), (6), (7) and (10) 
are still valid. 


§ 4. It is possible to generalise equation (1) to deal 
with the case of plane waves in three dimensions. A 
plane wave is one in which the disturbance is constant 
over all points of a plane drawn perpendicular to the 
direction of propagation. Such a plane is called a wave- 
front, and the wavefront moves perpendicular to itself 
with the velocity of propagation c. If the direction of 
propagation is 7:y:z=1:m:n, where l,m, n are the 
direction cosines of the normal to each wavefront, then the 
equation of the wavefronts is 


la+-my-+-nz = const. . . . (12) 


and at any moment ἐ, ᾧ is to be constant for all z, y, z 
satisfying (12). It is clear that 


fh = f(lz+-my+nz—c) . . « (13) 
is a function which fulfils all these requirements and 


therefore represents a plane wave travelling with velocity 
ὃ in the direction 1: m:n without change of form. 
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§ 5. The expression (13) is a particular solution of the 
equation of wave motion referred to on p. 1. Since 
l, m, nm are direction cosines, /*+-m?-+-n*= 1, and it is 
easily verified that ¢ satisfies the differential equation * 
2 2 
tS -38 
ai Oy οὗ Ot? 
This is the equation of wave motion.} It is one of the 
most important differential equations in the whole of 
mathematics, since it represents all types of wave motion 
in which the velocity is constant. The expressions in 
(1), (2), (8), (9), (11) and (13) are all particular solutions 
of this equation. We shall find, as we investigate different 
types of wave motion in subsequent chapters, that equation 
(14) invariably appears, and it will be our task to select 
the solution that is appropriate to our particular problem, 
There are certain types of solution that occur often, and 
we shall discuss some of them in the rest of this chapter, 
but before doing so, there is one important property of 
the fundamental equation that must be explained. 


(14) 


§ 6. The equation of wave motion is linear. That is 
to say, ¢ and its differential coefficients never occur in 
any form other than that of the first degree. Consequently, 
if ¢, and ¢, are any two solutions of (14), ay4,+a¢y is 
also a solution, a, and a, being two arbitrary constants. 
This is an hustrntion of the principle of superposition, 
which states that, when all the relevant equations are 
linear, we may superpose any number of individual 
solutions to form new functions which are themselves also 
solutions. We shall often have occasion to do this. 

A particular instance of this superposition, which is 


* This equation has a close resemblance to Laplace’s Equation 
which is discussed in Rutherford, Vector Methods, Chapter VII. 
The references, here and later, to this book refer to the ninth edition. 

+ Sometimes called the wave equation, but we do not use this 
phrase to avoid confusion with modern wave mechanics. 
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important in many problems, comes by adding together 
two harmonic waves going in different directions with the 
same amplitude and velocity. Thus, with two waves 
similar to (11) in opposite directions, we obtain 
¢ = α cos 2n(kx—nt)-+-a cos 2n(ka-+-nt 
=2acos2nkxcos2mnt. . . . . (15) 


This is known as a stationary wave, to distinguish it from 
the earlier progressive waves. It owes its name to the 
fact that the wave profile does not move forward. In fact, 
f always eee at the points for which cos ὥπζα = 0, 
viz. z= +7 to, +z. ον, These points are called the 
nodes, and the intermediate points, where the amplitude 
of ¢ (i.e. 2a cos 2rkx) is greatest, are called antinodes. 
The distance between successive nodes, or successive 
antinodes, is 1/2k, which, by (10), is half a wavelength. 

Using harmonic wave functions similar to (13), we find 
stationary waves in three dimensions, given by 


| 2a 


2π 2π 
= 3α cos 2s (la -+-my +-nz) cos te oh. ΠΝ 


In this case ¢ always vanishes on the planes lx -+-my -+-nz 
A. 3a 
= + rt + ΤΉΝ and these are known as nodal planes. 


§ 7. We shall now obtain some special types of solution 
of the equation of wave motion ; we shall then be able to 
pee to —— problems in later chapters. We 
may divide our solutions into two main types, representi 
stationary and progressive waves. i 

We have already dealt with progressive waves in one 
dimension. The equation to be solved is 


fp 1 
ϑα οδ A? 
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Its most general solution may be obtained by a 

method due to D’Alembert. We change to new variables 

τι τις α:---οἰ, and v=2-+ct. Then it is easily verified that 

ad Oh δῴ Oh ὃ : 

ὃς Tansforms to δι Bo’ δι transforms to cn te 
Fe i Ch eee OF tp 

axe becomes Fut +25, + jpn’ and finally δι: becomes 
Hd ἨἜ δώ . ad) 

"pail Ml: a rials of ἐ , ΠῚ 

δ Ins ἘΣ δ: When these changes are made 


the equation becomes ea = 0; the most general solution 
of this is φ = f(u)+9(r), 
f and g being arbitrary functions. In the original variables 
this is $= (α--οἡ σία ἢ. . . (17) 
The harmonic waves οὗ §2 are special cases of this, in 
which f and g are cosine functions. The waves f and g 
travel with velocity c, in opposite directions. 
In two dimensions the equation of wave motion is 
δ fb 18° 
7 eee i a 
By a method similar to D’Alembert’s, it can be shown 
that the most general solution involving only plane * waves 


is φ = f(le+my—ct)+g(lz+my+ct), . (19) 
where, as before, f and g are arbitrary functions and 
24m? = 1, 
In three dimensions the differential equation is 
ah ah Le 
io a i Ps) μι ἤδη 


85 dy? " 82: οὗ δι" 
and the most general solution involving only plane waves is 
φ = f(la-+my-+nz—et)+9(le-+-my+nz-+et) . (21) 
in which [?+-m?-+-n* = 1. 


* Strictly these should be called line waves, since at any 
moment ¢ is constant along the lines Iz+-my = conat. 
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There are, however, other solutions of progressive type, 
not involving plane waves. For suppose that we transform 
(20) to spherical polar coordinates r, θ, 4.* The equation 
of wave motion becomes 
Ap 2 2 δῴ ] ad 1 δὲ 1 a? 
δι Fort Faint ὦ (2 me. 5) + résin? 6 ay? ο διίδ᾽ 

(22) 
If we are interested in solutions possessing spherical 
symmetry (1.6. independent of θ᾽ and ys) we shall have to 
solve the simpler equation 


Ph 20h 1H 
oo ἀπ “" . 99) 
This may be written 


85 1 85 
showing (cf. eq. (17)) that it has solutions 
rp = f(r—ct) + σίγ- οἱ), 
f and g again being arbitrary functions. We see, therefore, 
that there are progressive type solutions 
φ = =f (r—ct) +- - Ἰ g(r-+et) oo « (24) 


Let us now turn to solutions of stationary type. These 
may all be obtained by the method known as the separation 
of variables. In one dimension we have to solve 


eee 
a οἷ OF 
Let us try to find a solution of the form 
ᾧ = X(x)T(d), 


* See e.g. Rutherford, p. 72, equation 20. 
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X and 7 being functions of x and ¢ respectively, whose 
form is still to be discovered. Substituting this value of 
¢@ in the differential equation and dividing both sides 
by X(z)7(t) we obtain 


sss = ari er ee 88 


The left-hand side is independent of ἐ, being only a function 
of x, and the right-hand side is independent of z. Since the 
two sides are identically equal, this implies that each is 
independent both of x and ἐ, and must therefore be constant. 
Putting this constant equal to —p*, we find 


X°4+7°X =0,7T"+epT=0. . . (26) 
These equations give, apart from arbitrary constants 


_ 0s ee 
eS 9 ἂς Ὁ" ἤνωσοῦ. SOM 


A typical solution therefore is a cos px cos ept, in which 
p is arbitrary. In this expression we could replace either 
or both of the cosines by sines, and by the principle of 
superposition the complete solution is the sum of any 
number of terms of this kind with different values of p. 
The constant —p? which we introduced, is known as 
the separation constant. We were able to introduce it in 
(25) because the variables ὦ and ¢ had been completely 
separated from each other and were in fact on opposite sides 
of the equation. There was no reason why the separation 
constant should have had a negative value of —p? except 
that this enabled us to obtain harmonic solutions (27). 
If we had put each side of (25) equal to +7, the solutions 
would have been 
X=etm T= 63:0} ᾿ β . (28) 


and our complete solution should therefore include terms 
of both types (27) and (28). The same distinction between 
the harmonic and exponential types of solution will occur 
frequently. 

* This ia read: X equals cos or sin pz, ete 
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This method of separation of variables can be extended 
to any number of dimensions. Thus in two dimensions a 
typical solution of (18) is 


cos cos cos 
Fin PF sin Vein» - + (20) 


in which p*+-q? = r°, p and gq being allowed arbitrary 
values. An alternative version of (29), in which one of 
the functions is exponential, is 


i= ee pa ete in ΤΟΙ cid pone 


in which p*—q? = 1°, 

It is easy to see that there is a variety of forms similar 
to (30) in which one or more of the functions is altered 
from a harmonic to a hyperbolic or exponential term. 

In three dimensions we have solutions of the same type, 
two typical examples being 


b= sin ἘΦ sin W gin gin Ot» Ρ᾽ Ἐ4λ τ᾽ = δὲ (31) 


cosh “συν ΘΒ cos 
There are two other examples of solution in three 
dimensions that we shall discuss. In the first case we put 
% =r cos 0, y = r sin 0, and we use r, θ and z as cylindrical 
coordinates. The equation of wave motion becomes * 
OP 1 δῴ 18 Fb 184 


re [8 805 tee ae 
A solution can be found of the form 
$= Rr)OOAe2T(), .« . , (33) 


* See Rutherford, p. 73. 
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where, by the method of separation of variables, R, Θ, Z, 
T satisfy the equations 

@R 1dR κι 


etre sens 
= —m@, 

PZ 

a oe 

PT 


— = --ο " n= ρ5--ο « * (34) 


The only difficult equation is the first, and this * is just 
Bessel’s equation of order m, with solutions J,,(mr) and 
Y,,(nr). J, is finite and Y,, is infinite when r= 0, 80 
that we shall usually require only the J,, solutions. The 
final form of ¢ is therefore 
J cos cos cos i 

p= γ" (nr) m0 WF gin Pt» + (86) 
If ¢ is to be single valued, m must be an integer; but n, 
q and p may be arbitrary provided that πὸ = p?—g?. 
Hyperbolic modifications of (35) are possible, similar in 
all respects to (31) and (32). 

Our final solution is one in spherical polar coordinates 

r, 0, %. The equation of wave motion (22) has a solution 
R(r) Θ (8) F (ψὴ T(t), where 

PT 


| ae μονν, 
ee OST ge ee 


, 2 
ἜΘ. (sin 65) + {min-+1)— ana? = 0, 


* See Ince, Integration of Ordinary Differential Equations, p. 127. 
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m,n and p are arbitrary constants, but if Y() is to be 
single valued, m must be integral. The first two of these 
equations present no difficulties. The §-equation is the 
generalised Legendre’s Equation * with solution 


(0) = P,,™ (cos 6), 


and if @ is to be finite everywhere, n must be a positive 
integer. When m=0 and n is integral, P,,™ (cos 8) 
reduces to a polynomial in cos @ of degree n, known 
as the Legendre’s polynomial P, (cos @). For other 
integral values of m, P,™ (cos @) is defined by the equation 


P,,™(cos 6) = sin™ θ ior {P,,(cos θ)}. 


A few values of P,, (cos @) and ἢ. πὶ (co re gi 
below, for small integral sae of n a on Wwe = ai 
P,,™ (cos 8) vanishes identically, sail 
P, (cos θ) = 1 
P, (cos θ) = cos @ 
Py, (cos 9) = } (3 cos? @—1) 
rs pees ; = : (5 cos* @—3 cos @) 
4 (cos 8) = 4 (35 cost @—30 cos* 9+: 
Ῥ Δ (cos 6) = sin θ i 
P,} (cos θ) = 3 sin θ cos 0 
P+ (cos θ) = ὃ βίη θ (5 cos? @—1) 
Ῥ (cos 6) = 3 sin? 8, 


To solve the R-equation put 
e put R(r) = r“8(r), and we 
find that the equation for S(r) is just Bessel’s ihe 


Therefore S(r) = Intryje(pr) or Yq4y)0(pr). 


* See Ince, J 1 ; 1 Ἴ : 
Pee ene ee of Ordinary Differential Equations, p. 119, 
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Collecting the various terms, the complete solution, apart 
from hyperbolic modifications, is seen to be 
J | 608 , cos 
— p12 Unt 

Φ τα ro¥ A432 (pr)Pym(o0s 6) 10 gin PE (88) 
If ¢ has axial symmetry, we must only take functions 
with m = 0, and if it has spherical symmetry, terms with 
m=n=0. Now Jyp(z) = V(2/nz) sin z, and also 
Υ͂, «(2) = — (2/72) cos z, so that this becomes 


cos cos 
φ = ies sin 2* sin cpt. “ . (37) 


A solution finite at the origin is obtained by omitting the 
cos pr term. 

§ 8. We shall now gather together for future reference 
the solutions obtained in the preceding pages. 


Progressive waves 


1 dimension 
> SY 
ϑχξ οἱ δι 
φ -- [--οὐ-Ἐσί τ . . (1 
2 dimensions 
ox? oy? c col? 


φ = filu+-my—cet) +g(lz+my+e), P+m?=1. (19) 
3 dimensions 
| ες 
δῇ ἢ δ : 
φ = f(le--my+-nz—cl) +-9(le-+-my +n2z+et), P+-m?+-n?=1 
(21) 


3 dimensions, spherical symmetry 


ad 28 1 ] 1 | 
oe Ξδέ τς = = f(r—et) + = σίγ- σὴ . (ἡ 
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cos cos 
ΤΣ τὸ $ = sin ἘΦ gin PE» (27) 
ἰφ = et? exent o. 
2 dimensions cos cos cos 
? = sin P® gin W εἰη "οὐ, Po +=" 
i, As le Ἐδὼ (29) 
af oF οἷ oF’ cos cos 
= sin PU 6: Ὁ .., ΓΟ »᾽--αἰ = 9 
(30 
3 dimensions . @08 cos cos ula 
MM 1H) phigttetmet. (Bl) 
Gat Oy? 82:3 58,3" eosh cos cos 
ᾧ = sinh PUC*M 12 εἰ Sek, 
—p*—gitrims?. (89) 
Plane Polar Coordinates (r, @) 
ap lid 186 18% J on cos 
att rn Tra a δα" P= YL) in 9 gin Ont 
(35a) 


Cylindrical polar coordinates (r, @, 2) 
Op Lop 1A δ 1a 
a ror πε ρθε oe aoe 
ΑΙ cos 
b= (Mr) gin 8 sin G gin CPt, πῆτε pg. (BBD) 


Spherical Polar Coordinates (r, 8, ψ) 


Ad ὃ. δῴ 1. ὃ δῴ 1 @ 
Or? or Or ano (* 955) +aamap ae = aot 
J 


bari phe (PrYPa™ (cos 8) - my opt . (86) 
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Spherical symmetry 
Hp 2ap 108% __ __, 908 cos 
mts ase ἐμ +) OP 
It should be noted that there are exponential modifications 
of all the above equations. 

In solving problems, we shall more often require 
progressive type solutions in cases where the variables z, 
ἡ, z are allowed an infinite range of values, and stationary 
type solutions when their allowed range is finite. 


§ 9. There is an important modification of the equation 
of wave motion which arises when friction, or some other 
dissipative force, produces a damping. The damping effect 
is usually allowed for (see e.g. Chapter IT and elsewhere) 


by a term of the form "4 which will arise when the 


damping force is proportional to the velocity of the vibra- 
tions. The revised form of the fundamental equation, 
known as the equation of telegraphy, is 


vib = [52 + eS. (oa. 
Ap 


If we omit the term on this equation is the same as that 
occurring in the flow of heat. If we put ¢ = we, we 
obtain an equation for τ of the form 
1 [δε 11 
es ὡὦ 
Very often k is so small that we may neglect k*, and then 
(39) is in the standard form which we have discussed in 
8 8, and the solutions given there will apply. In such 8 
ease the presence of the dissipative term is shown by a 
decay factor e~#/2, If this is written in the form e~%, 
then t,(= 2/k) is called the modulus of decay. When 
the term in * may not be neglected, we have to solve 
(38) and the method of separation of variables usually 
enables a satisfactory solution to be obtained without 
much difficulty. 
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There is an alternative solution to the equation of 
telegraphy that is sometimes useful. Taking the case of 
one dimension, and supposing that k is so small that 
k* may be neglected, we have shown that the solution of 
(38) may be written in the form 


φ ὯΝ 6 #2 [(π---οἱ), " . * " (40) 
where f is any function. Since f is arbitrary, we can put 


Bie 
fled) = # gz, 
and g is now an arbitrary function. Substituting this in 
(40) we get 


pe “Me oz—d). . . . (41) 


This expression resembles (40) except that the exponential 
factor varies with x instead of with 1. 


§ 10. Most of the waves with which we shall be 
concerned in later chapters will be harmonic. This is 
partly because, as we have seen in § 8, harmonic functions 
arise very naturally when we try to solve the equation of 
wave motion ; it is also due to the fact that by means of 
& Fourier analysis, any function may be split into harmonie 
components, and hence by the principle of superposition, 
any wave may be regarded as the resultant of a set of 
harmonic waves. 

When dealing with progressive waves of harmonic type 
there is one simplification that is often useful and which 
is especially important in the electromagnetic theory of 
light waves. We have seen in (11) that a progressive 
harmonic wave in one dimension can be represented by 
= α cos 2n(kx—nt). If we allow for a phase ε, it 
will be written ᾧ τὸ α cos {27(kx—nt)+«}. Now this 
latter function may be regarded as the real part of the 
complex quantity a e+27(t—n)+e8, Tt is most convenient 
for our subsequent work if we choose the minus sign and 
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also absorb the phase ε and the amplitude @ into one 
complex number A. We shall then write 


= A ezint-m)  4=—ae . . ᾿ (42) 


This complex quantity is itself a solution of the equation 
of wave motion, as can easily be seen by substitution, and 
consequently both its real and imaginary parts are also 
solutions. Since all our equations in @ are linear, it is 
possible to use (42) itself as a solution of the equation 
of wave motion, instead of its real part. In any equation 
in which ¢ appears to the first degree, we can, if we wish, 
use the function (42) and assume that we always refer to 
the real part, or we can just use (42) as it stands, without 
reference to its real or imaginary parts. In such a case the 
apparent amplitude A is usually complex, and since 
A=ae-*, we can say that |A| is the true amplitude, 
and —arg A is the true phase. The velocity, of course, 
as given by (7) and (10), is n/k. 

We can oxtend this representation of ¢ to cover waves 
travelling in the opposite direction by using in such a case 


φ = A e@ari(nt + kz) . . * : . (48) 


There is obviously no reason why we should not extend 
this to two or three dimensions. For instance, in three 
dimensions 

φ — A εξ πίϊμι -- Ὅτε ον +rs)} ‘ . (44) 
would represent a harmonic wave with amplitude A 
moving with velocity n/4/(p*+g*+1r*) in the direction 
eiyi2=p:gq:r. 


§ 14. We shall conclude this chapter with an example. 


| ad ὃφ 184 — 

Let us find a solution of ani + Bi οἱ οι such that ¢ 

vanishes on the lines z= 0, rx =a, y= 0, y= 06. Since 
B 
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the lines z= 0, a, and y=0, ὃ are nodal lines, our 
solution must be of the stationary type. Referring to § 8 
equation (29), we see that possible solutions are 


, cos. ΟὉΒ8 οὐ 
τ μη P® gin Y οἴη "ο΄ » Where pt-tg? = #8, 


3 


Since ᾧ is identically zero at x = 0, and y = 0, we shall 
have to take the sine rather than the idles ne the first 
two factors. Further, since at z =a, ¢=0 for all 
values of y, therefore 

ite sin pa = 0. 
Similarly, sin gb = 0. 


Hence p = mm/a, and q = nm/b, m and n being inte 
A solution satisfying all the conditions is therefore mat 


where 19 = 1°(m*/a®+-n?/b2), 


The most general solution is the sum of an ar itrary 
number of such terms, e.g. = 


| a. πα, 1 
@ ae a, sin "ες {nun 008 τοῦ ἘΠ, sin ret}. (45) 


At ἐ = 0, this gives 
[Φ];..ο = 2Omn sin —— sin =, 
a ὃ 
[Φ]ν--ο = ZreDoyn sin = sin τεῦ, 


By suitable choice of the constants C,,, and Da, we can 
make ᾧ and ¢ have any chosen form att = 0. The value 
at any subsequent time is then given by (45). 
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§ 12. Examples 

(1) Show that ¢ = f(x cos 6+y sin @—ct) represents 8 
wave in two dimensions, the direction of propagation making 
an angle θ with the axis of =. 

(2) Show that ¢ =a cos (lz-+-my—ct) is a wave in two 

i ions and find its wavelength 

(3) What is the wavelength and velocity of the system of 
plane waves ¢ = a sin (Ax+By+Cz—Dt) ? 

(4) Show that three equivalent harmonic waves with 120° 
phase between each pair have zero sum. 

(δ) Show that ¢ = r—1/2 cos 46 f(r-ct) is a progressive type 
wave in two dimensions, r and 6 being plane polar coordinates, 
and f being an arbitrary function. By superposing two of 
these waves in which f is a harmonic function, obtain a 
stationary wave, and draw its nodal lines. Note that thie is 
not a single-valued function unless we put restrictions upon the 
allowed range of 0. 

(6) By taking the special case of f(z) = g(x) = sin pz in 
equation (24), show that it reduces to the result of equation 
(36) in whichm =n=0. Use the relation 


Jin(2) = af (2) sin #. 


ὶ : ag 1 a4 
when ¢ = οὐ, and ¢ = 0 when z = 0. 
Ms , fe 186 | 

(8) Find a solution of σὸς = 45a such that ¢ = 0 when 
ἃ; τὸ “ΟΟ ΟΥ ἐ τὰῷΠ +o. 

(9) Solve the equation μι: = o ay given that z is never 
infinite for real values of z and ἐ, and z = 0 when z = 0, or 
when ¢ = 0. 

(10) Solve as = — given that V = 0 when ἐ = οὐ and 
when ἃ = 0, and when ἃ; =I. 
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(11) z, y, # are given in terms of the three quantities 
é, η, ¢ by the equations 


x =asinh é sin 7 cos ζ 
y = a@sinh ésin ἡ sin { 
z =acosh £ cos 7 


ι ,͵, S&S 8h ὃ. 18%, | 
Show that the equation ant aya -- ΟΝ πὰ ὦ of the 
correct form for solution by the method of separation of 
variables, when €, ἡ, ζ are used as the independent variables, 
Write down the subsidiary equations into which the whole 
equation breaks down. 


12. Show that the equation of telegraphy (38) in 
dimension has solutions of the form glib ip a 


cos _ cos 
$= gin Me gin plea, 


where m and p are constants satisfyi th uati 
ee Ae τὴ ying ® equation 


[Answers: 2, 27/(®+m*)t; 3. \ = 22/(4?+ B2+02)3 
vel. = AD/2z ; 7. A sin πα. 8. per . fu 5 
sin cept; 10. Α6΄Ρὶ sin px, p=ajl, 3π|1,. .; 11. Show 
that ¢=const., ἢ = const., = const. form an orthogonal 
system of coordinates, and transform Y*4 in terms of é, ἢν. ὦ 
as in Rutherford, Vector Methods, §47. The result is 
¢ = X(£)¥(y)Z(2)7(), where m, p and gq are arbitrary con- 
aad p q are arbitrary con 


a eee Fe « 5 εἱ 
παν ἀξ ΤΆ ἐξ — sinnng X +P sinhte X — ox, 
Ι eee Fe m a 
τς > si os: sin®y ¥+p*sin*y Y = —g¢*Y, 
aZ aT ctp? 
— = —m! a 
in m*Z, aa τ Τ.] 


CHAPTER II 


WAVES ON STRINGS 


§ 43. In this chapter we shall discuss the transverse 
vibrations of a heavy string of mass p per unit length. By 
transverse vibrations we mean vibrations in which the 
displacement of each particle of the string is in a direction 
perpendicular to the length. When the displacement is 
in the same direction as the string, we call the waves 
longitudinal ; these waves will be discussed in Chapter IV. 
We shall neglect the effect of gravity; in practice this 
may be approximately achieved by supposing that the 
whole motion takes place on a smooth horizontal plane. 

In order that a wave may travel along the string, 
it is necessary that the string should be at least slightly 
extensible ; in our calculations, however, we shall assume 
that the tension does not change appreciably from its 
normal value F. The condition for this (see § 14) is that 
the wave disturbance is not too large. 

Let us consider the motion of a small element of the 
string PQ (fig. 1) of length ds. Suppose that in the 
equilibrium state the string lies along the axis of x, and 
that PQ is originally at P,Q). Let the displacement of 
PQ from the z axis be denoted by y. Then we shall obtain 
an equation for the motion of PQ in terms of the tension 
and density of the string. The forces acting on this 
element, when the string is vibrating, are merely the two 
tensions F acting along the tangents at P and Q as shown 
in the figure ; let and ψ-αψ' be the angles made by these 
two tangents with the z axis. We can easily write down 

2 
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the equation of motion of the element PQ in the y direction; 
for the resultant force acting parallel to the y axis is 
F sin (b+d%)—F sin ~. Neglecting squares of small 
quantities, this is F cos ys dy. The equation of motion is 
therefore 


Foutdbnpee. «> αἱ 


"3 


Now tan ¢ = 2, so that δεοῦψαψ = νας, and 80, 
from (1) 


= Β΄ costys = . ἃ Μ (2) 


a) -1 
But cos*ys = με (2) } , 80 that if the displacements 
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3 
are small enough for us to neglect (=) compared with 


unity, we may write (2) in the standard form for wave 
motion * (Chapter I, § 5), viz., 


a. ee ae 
It follows from Chapter I, equation (17) that the general 
solution of this equation may be put in the form 


y = f(z—ct)+-9(2+-cl), . . = (4) 


f and g being arbitrary functions. f(z—ct) represents a 
progressive wave travelling in the positive direction of 
the z axis with velocity c, and g(z-+-ct) represents a 
progressive wave with the same velocity in the negative 
direction of z. Thus waves of any shape can travel in 
either direction with velocity ¢ = »/(F/p), and without 
change of form. A more complete discussion, in which 
we did not neglect terms of the second order, would show 
us that the velocity was not quite independent of the 
shape, and indeed, that the wave profile would change 
slowly with the time. These corrections are difficult to 
apply, and we shall be content with (4), which is, indeed, 
an excellent approximation except where there is a sudden 
a 
“kink ” in y, in which case we cannot neglect (2) 

§ 14, Since the velocity of any point of the string is 9, 
we can soon determine the kinetic energy of vibration. It is 


T = [Ἐ pide ere ee 

* The student who is interested in geometry will be able to 

prove that the two tensions at P and Q are together equivalent toa 

single force of magnitude Fds/R, where F is the radius of curvature 
of the string. ‘This force acts perpendicularly to PQ. Putting 


Rin {14 (5}}ἢ as and neglecting (2)". we obtain (3). 
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§ 15. The functions f and g of (4) are arbitrary. ‘But 
they may be fixed by a knowledge of the initial conditions. 
Thus, with a string of unlimited length, such that 
tao = φία), Jeo = ψία)," we must have, from (4), 


f(x) +9(x) = φ(α), © 
--ο f'(x)-++cg"(x) = (2). 


Integrating this last equation we have 
— fle) + 92) = (Ae) [Wed 


The potential energy V is found by considering the increase 
of length of the element PQ. This element has increased 
its length from dz to ds. We have therefore done an 
amount of work F(ds—dz). Summing for all the elements 
of the string, we obtain the formula 


r= ρα ὡς f+ 5}}.}» 
= 4F [(2) ex approximately. . (8 


The integrations in (5) and (6) are both taken over the 
length of the string. 

With a progressive wave y = f(z—ct), these equations 
give 


gia) = 562) -- ξ[ψαμ, 
γι) = 3 | ote) Ἐς were. 
The displacement at any subsequent time ¢ is therefore 


1 -- εἰ 1 (z+ 
y= : [φωτο + $(a-+et) — = [ ψία)άα Ὁ - | Meas] 


T =| dpc fide = ἂν [07)}4:. . () 
V = ξρ [γα Ὁ meee? *eligms τῶν bib SB) 


Thus the kinetic and potential energies are equal. The 
same result applies to the progressive wave y = g(x-+ct), 


but it does not, in general, apply to the stationary type 
waves y = f(x—ct) +-g(x+-cl). 

We can now decide whether our initial assumption is 
correct, that the tension remains effectively constant. 
If the string is elastic, the change in tension will be pro- 
portional to the change in length. We have seen in (6) 


2 
that the change in length of an element dz is : (2) εἶχ. 


Thus, provided that = is of the first order of small 
quantities, the change of tension is of the second order, 
and may safely be neglected. This assumption is equivalent 


to asserting that the wave profile does not have any large 
“kinks,” but has a relatively gradual variation with =. 


+f“ pterae} (9) 
= = ' ᾿ οἱ -} ye - - 5 

yen tHe εἰ 

§ 16. The discussion above applies specifically to 
strings of infinite length. Before we discuss strings of 
finite length, we shall solve two problems of reflection 
of waves from a discontinuity in the string. The first is 
when two strings of different densities are joined together, 
and the second is when a mass is concentrated at a point 
of the string. In each case we shall find that an incident 
wave gives rise to a reflected and a transmitted wave. — 

Consider first, then, the case of two semi-infinite 
strings 1 and 2 joined at the origin (fig. 2). Let the 

* This function ¥(x) must be distinguished from the angle y in 
§ 13. 


‘ 
, 
ἱ 
i 
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densities of the two strings be p, and py. Denote the dis- 
placements in the two strings by y, and y,. Let us suppose 
that a train of harmonic waves is incident from the negative 
direction of x When these waves meet the change of 
wire, they will suffer partial reflection and partial trans- 
mission. If we choose the exponential functions of § 10 


to represent each of these waves, we may write 


Y¥; = Yincident + Yreflected 
ee Yo = Ytransmitted . 5 (10) 
Yincident = “4.65 π|(π-- ἔμ) 
Yreflocted = Be? πίε +42) ἢ 
Yeransmittea = Aee™-h) ὃς, (11) 


Fie. 2. 


A, is real, but A, and B, may be complex. According to 
§ 10 equation (42), the arguments of A, and B, will give 
their phases relative to the incident wave. All three waves 
in (11) must have the same frequency ἢ, but since the 
velocities in the two wires are different, they will have 
different wavelengths 1/k, and I/k,. The reflected wave 
must, of course, have the same wavelength as the incident 
wave. Since the velocities of the two types of waves are 
n/k, and n/k, (Chapter I, equations (7) and (10)), and we 
have shown in (3) that οἷ = F/p, therefore 


ky?/ky? = py/pg . . . . (12) 
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In order to determine A, and B, we use what are known 
as the boundary conditions. These are the conditions 
which must hold at the boundary point z=0. Since the two 
strings are continuous, we must have y; = Ys identically 
for all values of t, and also the two slopes must be the same, 


so that 2s = ἐδ for all t If this latter condition were 


not satisfied, we should have a finite force acting on an 
infinitesimal piece of wire at the common point, thus 
giving it infinite acceleration. We shall often meet 
boundary conditions in other parts of this book ; their 
precise form will depend of course upon the particular 
problem under discussion. In the present case, the two 
boundary conditions give 
A, +B, = Ag, 

Qari(—k, A, +k,B,) = 2πὶ(--ράᾳ). 
These equations have a solution 

By = k,—ky A = 35, 2 (13) 

Ay kth "A, kth, ; 
Since k,, ἔχ and A, are real, this shows that B, and A, 
are both real. A, is positive for all k, and &,, but B, is 
positive if k,>k,, and negative if k< k,. Thus the 
transmitted wave is always in phase with the incident 
wavo, but the reflected wave is in phase only when the 
incident wave is in the denser medium; otherwise it is 
exactly out of phase. 

The coefficient of reflection FR is defined to be the 


ratio, |B,/A,|*, i.e. (ἘΞ) which, by (12), we may write 
ν' ρι-- Vv Pp2\" 
(vary) er ty ὦ eee 


Since, from (7) and (8), the energy of a progressive 
wave is proportional to the square of its amplitude, it 
follows that R represents the ratio of reflected energy to 
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incident energy. Similarly, since no energy is wasted, the 
coefficient of transmission 7’, which gives the ratio of 
transmitted energy to incident energy, is equal to 1—R, 


io. 4/ prvV/ Po 


Vntvee + 68 


§ 17. A similar discussion can be given for the case of 
a mass M concentrated at a point of the string. Let us 


take the equilibrium position of the mass to be the origin 
(fig. 3) and suppose that the string is identical on the two 


Fig, 3 


sides, Then if the incident wave comes from the negative 
side of the origin, we may write, just as in (10) and (11) : 


Y1 = YVinctaent + Yreftected 
Yo = Vtronsmitted 


where 
Yincident = A,e°rn—Es) 
Ytransmittea = Agri ~E2) . . * (16) 


The boundary conditions are that for all values of ¢ 
(i) [Yaleeo=[Ysleng . «© «© «© (17) 
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The first equation expresses the continuity of the string 
and the second is the equation of motion of the mass MM. 
We can see this as follows: the net force on UM is the 
difference of the components of F on either side, so that 
if 4, and ψς are the angles made with the z axis, we have 


ie Se ee er 
M FFI... = F (sin Yo sin ih). 
Since 7, and ψς are small, we may put sin ᾧς τῷ. 
— τ sl sin ψ, = 2 and (18) is then obtained. 


Substituting from (16) into (17) and (18), and cancelling 
the term e27int, which is common to both sides, we find 


! A,+B, Mer: Ay 
QrikF(A,—A,+B,) = ἀπ Ag. 
Let us write aeMihFegp. . . « (19) 
A solution of the equations then gives 
ὡ πως τος. οὐδ" 


. (21) 


In this problem, unlike the last, B, and A, are complex, 
so that there are phase changes. These phases (according 
to § 40) are given by the arguments of (20) and (21). 
They are therefore tan-(p) and tan-(—1/p) respectively. 
The coefficient of reflection R is |B,/A,|*, which equals 
p*/(1+p*), and the coefficient of transmission 7’ is 
i—R, ie. 1/(1+p?). If we write p= tan θ, where 
0<0<z/2, then we find that the phase changes are @ 
and 7/2+6, and also R = sin? 0, 7’ = cos* 0. 


§ 18. The two problems in §§ 16, 17 could be solved 
quite easily by taking a real form for each of the waves 
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instead of the complex forms (11) and (16). The student 
is advised to solve these problems in this way, taking, for 
example, in § 17, the forms 

Yinctdent = % 008 2nr(nt —kz) 

Yroftected = 5, 608 {2n(nt-+-kx) +} 

Yeransmitted = % 008 {2n(nti—kx)-+n} . (22) 

In most cases of progressive waves, however, the complex 
form is the easier to handle; the reason for this is that 
exponentials are simpler than harmonic functions, and 
also the amplitude and phase are represented by one 
complex quantity rather than by two separate terms. 


§ 19. So far we have been dealing with strings of 
infinite length. When we deal with strings of finite length 
it is easier to use stationary type waves instead of progres- 
sive type. Let us now consider waves on a string of length 
1, fastened at the ends where z = 0,1. We have to find a 

- ᾿ Βι. 1 τς 
solution of the equation (3), viz. pa ae a4 subject to 
the boundary conditions y= Ὁ, at z= 0, l, for all ¢. 
Now by Chapter I, § 8, we see that suitable solutions are 
of the type 

cos cos 
gin P* sin CPt. 


It is clear that the cosine term in z will not satisfy the 
boundary condition at z = 0, and we may therefore write 
the solution 

y = sin px (a cos ept--b sin cpt). 


The constants a, 6 and p are arbitrary, but we have still 

to make y=0 at z=1. This implies that sin pl = 0, 

i.e. pl = 7, ὅπ, 37. . . . It follows that the solution is 
γποί 


y= sin" (a 008 = Ὁ ὁ in ; ). r=1,2,3,... (23) 
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Each of the solutions (23) in which r may have any positive 
integral value, is known as a normal mode of vibration. 
The most general solution is the sum of any number of 
terms similar to (23) and may therefore be written 
rmct 

y = Jain —Ja cos = + 6, sin | . (4) 

| ‘ al ἣὰς; Ϊ l 
The values of a, and 6, are determined from the initial 
conditions ; thus, when ἑ = 0, 


l 

=o = Σ ὃ, ΠΤ Γ . . (26) 
If we are told the initial velocity and shape of the string, 
then each a, and 6, is found from (25) and (26), and hence 
the full solution is obtained. We shall write down the 
results for reference. If we suppose that when ¢= 0, 
y = ¢(z), y = (x), then the Fourier analysis represented 
by (25) and (26) gives 


a5. + [er sin 7 de 


yao = Za,sin—— . i 
Ρ 


i 
ὃ, = = [. f(a) sin = dc. . (27) 


In particular, if the string is released from rest when 
t = 0, every 6, = 0. 


§ 20. As an illustration of the theory of the last section, 
let us consider the case of a plucked string of length l 
released from rest when the midpoint is drawn aside 
through a distance ἃ (fig. 4). In accordance with (25) 
and (26) we can assume that 
Ὁ , τὰ γΥποί 
y= 2 α, sin =~ 908 —-. 
man 
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When ¢ = 0, this reduces to Za, sin τς, and the coefficients 


i 
a, have to be chosen so that this is identical with 


y= ὩΣ , θξα Ξ ἃ 


2h. 
δ 7 (l—a) , ἐξ ες εἰ, 


l 
by sin τ’ and integrate from z= Ὁ to x = I, as in the 
method of Fourier analysis, all the terms except one will 
disappear on the right-hand side, and we shall obtain 

ie 2. ne ! Qh raz 

5 a, = ᾿ Ἔ “ Β1Π ad a (/—z) ain —- dx. 


Whence 8h . ra 
oo ae μάτι when r is odd, 


If we multiply both sides of the equation y = Za, sin 
r 


= 0 when. is even. 


So the full solution, giving the value of y at all subsequent 
times, is 


_ 2 l . (2n-+1)m . (2n+1)re  (2n+-1)ret 
γα ST -ὺὰ ΓΞ 
(28) 
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Thus the value of y is the result of superposing certain 
normal modes with their appropriate amplitudes. These 
are known as the partial amplitudes. The partial 
amplitude of any selected normal mode (the rth for 
example), is just the coefficient a, In this example, a, 
vanishes except when r is odd, and then a, is proportional 
to I/r*, so that the amplitude of the higher modes is 
relatively small. 


§ 21, The rth normal mode (23) has a frequency το 2]. 
Also, there are zero values of y (i.e. nodes) at the points 
z= 0, Ir, Qjr.... (r—L)l/r, 1. If the string is plucked 
with the finger lightly resting on the point l/r it will be 
found that this mode of vibration is excited. With even 
order vibrations (r even) the mid-point is a node, and with 
odd order vibrations it is an antinode. 

We can find the energy associated with this mode of 
vibration most conveniently by rewriting (23) in the form 


y = Asin con {Ὁ εἰ ; oy a 


Here A is the amplitude and ¢ is the phase. According 
to (5) the kinetic energy is 


"τ in Qaine | ΓὙποῖ 
T= =e| 9 ic=—,- 4 sin [Ξ +e. . (30) 


Similarly, by (6) the potential energy is 


ee 2 | ee ς 9 | ret | 
vg =5F{ (2) a- rm A? cos [Ἴ +er. (81) 


Now by (3) F/p = c*, and so the two coefficients in (30) 
and (31) are equal. The total energy of this vibration 
is therefore 
rtp 
i A .. << «ee 


0 
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The total energy is thus proportional to the square of the 
amplitude and also to the square of the frequency. This 
is a result that we shall often find as we investigate various 
types of wave motion. 

As a rule, however, there are several normal modes 
present at the same time, and we can then write the dis- 
placement (24) in the more convenient form 


συ , Tx γποῖ 
y= ΣΑ, ἐμὰ ΤΡ 008 |" + « . (88) 
r=] ‘ ἰ | 
A, is the amplitude, and ε, is the phase, of the rth 
normal mode. When we evaluate the kinetic energy 
as in (30) we find that the “ cross-terms” vanish, since 
|. nt , on 
‘i: Mies midi lauladine Consequently the total 
kinetic energy is just 


. 4 {Υποὶ 
τ 2rA,? gin® {= + 9 


and in a precisely similar way the total potential energy is 


r 
ee 27°A,? cos* = + cf 


By addition we find that the total energy of vibration is 
ποῦ 
τ Ρ a Mi, sok. 


This formula is important. It shows that the total energy 
is merely the sum of the energies obtained separately for 
each normal mode. It is due to this simple fact, which 
arises because there are no cross-terms involving A,A,, 
that the separate modes of vibration are called normal 
modes. It should be observed that this result holds for 
both the kinetic and potential energies separately as well 
as for their sum. 
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We have already seen that when a string vibrates more 
than one mode is usually excited. The lowest frequency, 
viz. c/2l, is called the ground note, or fundamental, and 
the others, with frequencies rc/2l, are harmonies or over- 
tones. The frequency of the fundamental varies directly 
as the square root of the tension and inversely as the 
length and square root of the density. This is known as 
Mersenne’s law. The tone, or quality, of a vibration is 
governed by the proportion of energy in each of the 
harmonics, and it is this that is characteristic of each 
musical instrument. The tone must be carefully distin- 
guished from the pitch, which is merely the frequency of 
the fundamental. 

We can use the results of (34) to determine the total 
energy in each normal mode of the vibrating string which 
we discussed in § 20, According to (28) and (33) A,, = 0, 

a. 1 , (2n+1)r ul 
and Agay; = πὸ Qnti) sin —-— Consequently, the 
total energy of the even modes is zero, and the energy 
of the (2n-+-1)th mode is 16c*h®p/(2n+1)*nl. This shows 
us that the main part of the energy is associated with the 
normal modes of low order. We can check these formule 
for the energies in this example quite easily. For the total 
energy of the whole vibration is the sum of the energies of 
each normal mode separately : i.e. 

| l6c*h*p = I 

total energy = ml ΟΣ, Qntiye 

It is shown in books on algebra that the sum of the series 
1/12-+4-1/32+-1/5?+ ... is 7/8. Hence the total energy is 
2c°%h*p/l, ie. 21,31. But the string was drawn aside and 
released from rest in the position of fig. 4, and at that 
moment the whole energy was in the form of potential 
energy. This potential energy is just F times the increase 
in length, ie. 2F{(2/4+-h*)'*—1/2}. A simple calculation 
shows that if we neglect powers of h above the second, 
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as we have already done in our formulation of the equation 
of wave motion, this becomes 2/#/l, thus verifying our 
earlier result. 

This particular example corresponds quite closely to 
the case of a violin string bowed at its mid-point. A listener 
would thus hear not only the fundamental, but also a 
variety of other frequencies, simply related to the funda- 
mental numerically. This would not therefore be a pure 
note, though the small amount of the higher harmonics 
makes it much purer than that of many musical instru- 
ments, particularly a piano. 

If the string had been bowed at some other point than 
its centre, the partial amplitudes would have been different, 
and thus the tone would be changed. By choosing the 
point properly any desired harmonic may be emphasised 
or diminished, a fact well known to musicians. 


§ 22. We have seen in § 21 that it is most convenient 
to analyse the motion of a string of finite length in terms 
of its normal modes. According to (33) the rth mode is 


. 10% rae 
y, = A, sin 7 cos |" ἘΦ} 


We often write this 
¥, = φ, sin —- . . ΒΞ (35) 


The expressions ¢, are known as the normal coordinates 
for the string. There are an infinite number of these 
coordinates, since there are an infinite number of degrees 
of freedom in a vibrating string. The advantage of using 
these coordinates can be seen from (30) and (31); if the 
displacement of the string is 


= ΣΦ, sin ὑπο . ' (36) 


rm : 
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l . 
then p= : οἰΣῴ, 
) r 


=~? 2rpF . + (81) 
4l + 
The reason why we call ¢, a normal coordinate is 
now clear; for in mechanics the normal coordinates 
Gi; Ya++-Gn are suitable combinations of the original 
variables so that the kinetic and potential energies can be 
written in the form 
T = 049,°+099n° +4993" + - « « | 
V = b,9,2+b.g2+bgs3t+--- . . (88) 
The similarity between (37) and (38) is obvious. Further, 
it can be shown, though we shall not reproduce the analysis 
here, that Lagrange’s equations of motion apply with the 
set of coordinates ¢, in just the same way as with the 
coordinates g, in ordinary mechanics. 


§ 23. We shall next discuss the normal modes of a 
string of length | when a mass M is tied to its mid-point 
(fig. 5). Now we have already seen in § 24 that in the 


Fie. δ 


normal vibrations of an unloaded string the normal modes 
of even order have a node at the mid-point. In such a 
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vibration there is no motion at this point, and it is clearly 
irrelevant whether there is or is not a mass concentrated 
there. Accordingly, the normal modes of even order are 
unaffected by the presence of the mass, and our discussion 
will apply to the odd normal modes. 

Just as in the calculations of 88 16, 17, in which there 
was a discontinuity in the string, we shall have two 
separate expressions y, and y, valid in the regions 0<z<l/2 
and 1/2<z<l. It is obvious that the two expressions 
must be such that y is symmetrical about the mid-point 
of the string. y, must vanish at = 0 and y, at =. 
Consequently, we may try the solutions 


Y, = ἃ sin px cos (cpt+e) 

Ys = asin p(l—zx) cos (cpt+e) . , (39) 
We have already satisfied the boundary condition y, = y, 
at ὦ τιὸῷ 2. There is still the other boundary condition 
which arises from the motion of M. Just as in (18) we 
may write this 


| Ya AI ms a 
r|z x ety ot 1... γ᾽ 
Substituting the values of y, and y, as given by (39) and 
using the relation F = c%p, we find 


phn? = pl = const. . " (40) 


The quantity pl/2 is therefore any one of the roots of the 
equation z tan z= pl/M. If we draw the curves y = tan z, 
y = pl/Mz, we can see that these roots lie in the regions 
0 to 1/2, w to 37/2, 2m to 52/2, eto. If we call the roots 
%, %,... then the frequencies ep/2r become σα, πὶ. If M 
is zero so that the string is unloaded, z, = (r+1/2)z, 
so the presence of M has the effect of decreasing the 
frequencies of odd order. 

If we write πὶ for the frequency of a normal mode, 
then, since n = cp/2z, it follows that (40) can be written 
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in the form of an equation to determine n directly ; viz., 
2 tan x = pl/M, where x = (ml/c)n . . (41) 


This equation is called the period equation. Its solutions 
are the various permitted frequencies (and hence periods) 
of the normal modes. Period equations occur very fre- 

uently, especially when we have stationary type waves, 
a ee shall often meet them in later chapters. This 
particular period equation is a transcendental equation 
with an infinite number of roots. 


§ 24. In the previous paragraphs we have assumed that 
there was no frictional resistance, so that the vibrations were 
undamped. In practice, however, the air does provide 
a resistance to motion ; this is roughly proportional to the 
velocity. Let us therefore discuss the motion of a string 
of length 1 fixed at its ends but subject to a resistance 
proportional to the velocity. The fundamental equation 
of wave motion (3) has to be supplemented by a term in 


μ᾿ and it becomes 

my 10% , γῆν! - 

fa Sete ea Ὁ 
A solution by the method of separation of variables (of. § 9) 
is easily made, and we find | 

y = Ae~t# sin ρα cos (V (c*p*—K*/4)t+e). 
Since y is to vanish at the two ends, we must have, as 
before, sin pl = 0, and hence p=rajl, r=1, 2, 3.... 
The normal modes of vibration are therefore 
y = Ae sin cos (gite). . (Α8) 

where 


re ie 
Spee egy 
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The exponential term e~# represents a decaying amplitude 
with modulus (see § 9) equal to 2/k. The frequency 
q/2m is slightly less than when there is no frictional resist- 
ance. However, k& is usually small, so that this decrease 
in frequency is often so small that it may be neglected. 


§ 25. There is another interesting method of obtaining 
the velocity of propagation of waves along a string, which 
we shall now describe and which is known as the method 
of reduction to a steady wave. Suppose that a wave is 
moving from left to right in fig. 6 with velocity 6. Then, 


Fic. 6 


if we superimpose on the whole motion a uniform velocity 
—c the wave profile itself will be reduced to rest, and 
the string will everywhere be moving with velocity c, 
keeping all the time to a fixed curve (the wave profile), 
We are thus led to a different problem from our original 
one; for now the string is moving and the wave profile 
is at rest, whereas originally the wave profile was moving 
and the string as a whole was at rest. Consider the motion 
of the small element PQ of length ds situated at the top 
of the hump of a wave. If & is the radius of curvature at 
this top point, and we suppose, as in § 13, that the string 
is almost inextensible, then the acceleration of the element 
PQ is οὶ downwards. Consequently, the forces acting on 
it must reduce to (c*/R) pds. But these forces are merely the 
two tensions Κ᾽ at P and Q, and just as in § 13 (especially 
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note at foot of Ὁ. 23), they give a resultant ’'ds/R downwards. 
Equating the two expressions, we have 


“Pde = FS, ic. οἱ = Τρ. 


This is, naturally, the same result as found before. The 
disadvantage of this method is that it does not describe 
in detail the propagation of the wave, nor does it deal 
with stationary waves, so that we cannot use it to get 
the equation of wave motion, etc. It is, however, very 
useful if we are only concerned with the wave velocity, 
and we shall see later that this simple artifice of reducing the 
wave to rest can be used in other problems as well. 


§ 26. Examples 


(1) Find the velocity of waves along 4 string whose density 
is 4 gms. per em. when stretched to a tension 90000 dynes. : 

(2) A string of unlimited length is pulled into a harmonic 
shape y =a cos kz, and at time ¢t = 0 it is released. Show 
that if F is the tension and p the density of the string, its 
shape at any subsequent time ¢ is y = a cos kz cos ket, where 
οἵ = F/p. Find the mean kinetic and potential energies per 
unit length of string. ' 

(3) Find the reflection coefficient for two strings which 
are joined together and whose densities are 26 gms. per cm. 
and 9 gms. per cm. 

(4) An infinite string lies along the z axis. At t= 0 that 
part of it between « = + a is given a transverse velocity 
a?—z3, Describe, with the help of equation (9) the subsequent 
motion of the string, the velocity of wave motion being c. 

(5) Investigate the same problem as in question (4) except 
that the string is finite and of length 2a, fastened at the 
points « = +a. | ᾿ 

(6) What is the total energy of the various normal modes 
in question (5)? Verify, by summation over all the normal 
modes, that this is equal to the initial kinetic energy. 

(7) The two ends of a uniform stretched string are fastened 
to light rings that can slide freely on two fixed parallel wires 
x = 0, z= 1, one ring being on each wire. Find the normal 
modes of vibration. 
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(8) A uniform string of length 31 fastened at its ends, is 
plucked a distance a at a point of trisection. It is then 
released from rest. Find the energy in each of the normal 
modes and verify that the sum is indeed equal to the work 
done in plucking the string originally. 

(9) Discuss fully the period equation (41) in § 23. Show in 
particular that successive values of z approximate to rn, 
and that a closer approximation is ὦ; = ra-+-pl/Mrz. 

(10) Show that the total energy of vibration (43) is 

4 plA ,Pe-*{q*+-kg cos (gt-+e,) sin (gt+-€,)-+4k* cos* (gt+-e,)}, 
and hence prove that the rate of dissipation of energy is 
tk plA Pe**{2q sin (gt+-<,)-+k cos (gt+-e,)}*. 

(11) Two uniform wires of densities p, and p, and of equal 
length are fastened together at one end and the other two ends 
are tied to two fixed points a distance 21] apart. The tension 
is F. Find the normal periods of vibration. 

(12) The density of a stretched string is m/z*. The end- 
points are at z = a, 2a, and the tension is F. Verify that the 
normal vibrations are given by the expression 

A sin [6 log, (2/a)](2) °° pt, where @ = ε΄. .1 
y= A og, (x/a rs se ens 
Show that the period equation is θ log, 2 = na,n = 1, 2,.... 

(13) A heavy uniform chain of length / hangs freely from 
one end, and performs small lateral vibrations. Show that 
the normal vibrations are given by the expression 

y = A Jo(2pr/{2/9}) cos (pt+-e), 
where J, represents Bessel’s function (8 7) of order zero, z 
being measured from the lower end. 

Deduce that the period equation is J,(2p4/{l/g}) = αὶ 


1. i: poke 2, }Fatk*sin* ket, }Fa%k* cos* ket ; ὅ. 1/16; 
(+i eo rrp 


= 2%, 008 <= , bp = (-- ἡγγάα" (γ-Ἐ 4)" πέρ; 

6. 8ρα"}1δ; 7. y=a, cos son 7 cn ("4 8. energy in rth 
27c7a*p . .Τ 

normal: mode = rr el τὶ sum = 8c%a*p/4l; 11. 23π|» 


where c, tan (pl/c,) = —c, tan (pl/cy), c'=F/ p, cy" = P| py.) 


OHAPTER III 
WAVES IN MEMBRANES 


§ 27. The vibrations of a plane membrane stretched to a 
uniform tension T may be discussed in a manner very 
similar to that which we have used in Chapter IT for 
strings. When we say that the tension is T we mean that 
if a line of unit length is drawn in the surface of the 
membrane, then the material on one side of this line 


Téx 


Tan 
Fig. 7 
exerts a force T on the material on the other side, and this 
force is perpendicular to the line we have drawn. Let us 
consider the vibrations of such a membrane; we shall 
suppose that its thickness may be neglected. If its 
equilibrium position is taken as the zy plane, then we are 
concerned with displacements z(xy) perpendicular to this 
plane. Consider a small rectangular element ABCD 
(fig. '7) of sides δα, 5y. When this is vibrating the forces 
43 
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on it are (a) two forces Téz perpendicular to AB and CD, 
and (δ) two forces Τὸν perpendicular to AD and BC. 
These four forces act in the four tangent planes through 
the edges of the element. An argument precisely similar 
to that used in ia Η, § 13, shows that the forces (a) 


give a resultant Té2. — δ by perpendicular to the plate. 
Similarly, the forces (δ) reduce to a force Tdy . = Sz. Let 
the mass of the plate be p per unit area; then, neglecting 
gravity, its equation of motion is 
< δ τὸ = <= baby = poxdy li 
"Oy en oe 
; az a az 
i.e. TH+ Sat? ae 
This may be put in the standard form 
Ps 1 az 
ato am: 7° () 
fn (ὦ 


Thus we have reduced our problem to the solution of the 
standard equation of wave motion, and shown that the 
velocity of waves along such membranes is ¢ = +/(T/p). 


where οὗ Τρ. Ξ 


8 28, Let us apply these equations to a discussion of the 
transverse vibrations of a rectangular membrane ABCD 
(fig. 8) of sides a and ὁ. Take AB and AD as axes of z 
and y. Then we have to solve (1) subject to certain 
boundary conditions. These are that z = 0 at the boundary 
of the membrane, for all ¢. With our problem this means 
that z= 0 when z= 0,2 =a, y= 0, y = ὑ, independent 
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of the time. The most suitable solution of the equation 
of wave motion is that of § 8, equation (29). It is 


cos cos 


<<" 2 yi, 
Ζ cae ain Y cin Το, Pte = 


If z is to vanish at x = 0, y = 0, we shall have to reject 
the cosines in the first two factors. Further, if z vanishes 


Fic. 8 


at z = a, then sin pa = 0, so that p = mz/a, and similarly 
qg=nn/b, m and n being positive integers. Thus the 
normal modes of vibration may be written 


2 = Asin~—~sin — cos (ret-+e), . ΝΝ 


ware 3 = (m4/a®-+-n%/b*)n?, 
We may call this the (m, n) normal mode. Its frequency 


is rce/2z, i.e. Soe aie 
V(S+ae}- - ὦ 


The fundamental vibration is the (1, 1) mode, for which the 
Oe ΜΗ. δὺῖ 

frequency is Ν [ Ἐπὶ τὶ The overtones (4) are 

not related in any simple numerical way to the funda- 

mental, and for this reason the sound of a vibrating plate, 

in which as a rule several modes are excited together, is 


much less musical to the ear than a string, where the 
harmonies are all simply related to the fundamental. 
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In the (m, n) mode of (3) there are nodal lines z = 0, 
a/m, 2a/m, ..... ἃ, and y = 0, b/n, 2b/n, ... δι On opposite 


sides of any nodal line the displacement has opposite sign. 
A few normal modes are shown in fig. 9, in which the 
shaded parts are displaced oppositely to the unshaded. 


The complete solution is the sum of any number of 
terms such as (3), with the constants chosen to give any 
assigned shape when ¢=0. The method of choosing 
these constants is very similar to that of § 19, except that 
there are now two variables z and y instead of one, and 
consequently we have double integrations corresponding 
to (27). 

According to (4) the frequencies of vibration depend 
upon the two variables m and mn. As a result it may 
happen that there are several different modes having the 
same frequency. Thus, for a square plate, the (4, 7), 
(7, 4), (1, 8) and (8, 1) modes have the same frequency ; 
and for a plate for which a = 30, the (3, 3) and (9, 1) 
modes have the same frequency. When we have two or 
more modes with the same frequency, we call it a 
degenerate case. It is clear that any linear combination 
of these modes gives another vibration with the same 
frequency, 
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829. We can introduce normal coordinates as in the 
case of a vibrating string (cf. §22). According to (8) 
the full expression for z is 


= ΧΑ 00s (ret+-e,) sin —- sin—- . (6) 
m,n a ὃ 
We write this 
pali.cs- a, . «§ & 
m, ἢ a 


b 
where dm, are the normal coordinates. The kinetic 


energy is : 
1 ἰὃΣ 
{fi P (=) dixdy , - [ . (7) 
and this is easily shown to be 
l * 
Paloma, i Ss . (8 
m,n ὃ 
The potential energy may be calculated in a manner 
similar to 8 14, Referring to fig. 7 we see that in the 


displacement to the bent position, the two tensions Τὸν 
have done work Τὸν. (arc AB—dxz). As in §14, this 


reduces to approximately st (=) dxdy. The other two 
tensions Téz have done work 5 Σ (=) dzdy. The total 
potential energy is therefore 
Ι (f(/&\2 , (az\? 
γ πα {Ὁ} ὅν + 
In the case of the rectangular membrane this reduces to 
] 
V= Σ - ραϑο 3, . . . (10 
mn 8 
It will be seen that 7’ and V are both expressed in the form 


of Chapter II, equation (38), typical of normal coordinates 
in mechanical problems. 
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§ 30. With a circular membrane such as a drum of 
radius a, we have to use plane polar coordinates r,0 
instead of Cartesians, and the solution of equation (1), 
apart from an arbitrary amplitude, is given in § 8, 
equation (35a). It is 

cos 


tin m@ cos net. 


z = d,,(nr) 


We have neglected the Y,,,(mr) term since this is not finite 
atr =. If we choose the origin of @ properly, this normal 
mode may be written 


z=x J,,(nr) cos m@ cosnci. . . (11) 


If z is to be single-valued, m must be a positive integer. 
The boundary condition at r =a is that forall values of 
θ and t, J,,(na) cos m@ cos nel equals zero. i.e., J,,(na) = 0. 
For any assigned value of m this equation has an infinite 
number of real roots, each one of which determines a 
corresponding value of nm. These roots may be found 
from tables of Bessel functions. If we call them 7, ,, 
Tim, a» «++ Mm, ἐν +++» then the frequency of (11) is ne/2z, 
i.€. CX», ,/27, and we may call it the (m, k) mode. The 
allowed values of m are 0, 1,2, ... and of & are 1, 2,3, .... 
There are nodal lines which consist of circles and radii 
vectores. Fig. 10 shows a few of these modes of vibration, 
shaded parts being displaced in an opposite direction to 
unshaded 


The nodal lines obtained in figs. 9 and 10 are known 
as Chladni’s figures. A full solution of a vibrating mem- 
brane is obtained by superposing any number of these 
normal modes, and if nodal lines exist at all, they will 
not usually be of the simple patterns shown in these 
figures. As in the case of the rectangular membrane so 
also in the case of the circular membrane, the overtones 
bear no simple numerical relation to the fundamental 
frequency, and thus the sound of a drum is not very 
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musical. A vibrating bell, however, is of very similar 
type, but it can be shown * that some of the more important 
overtones bear a simple numerical relation to the funda- 
mental; this would explain the pleasant sound of a well- 
constructed bell. But it is a little difficult to see why 
the ear so readily rejects some of the other overtones 


Ait 


(0,1) (i,t) 


whose frequencies are not simply related to the fundamental. 
A possible explanation + is that the mode of striking may 
be in some degree unfavourable to these discordant 
frequencies. In any case, we can easily understand why 
a bell whose shape differs slightly from the conventional, 
will usually sound unpleasant. 

* See Slater and Frank, Introduction to Theoretical Physics, 


1933, p. 161. 
+ Lamb, Dynamical Theory of Sound (Arnold), 1910, p. 166, 


D 
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§ 31, Examples 


(1) Find two normal modes which are degenerate (§ 28) 
for a rectangular membrane of sides 6 and 3. 

(2) Obtain expressions for the kinetic and potential 
energies of a vibrating circular membrane. Perform the in- 
tegrations over the @-coordinate for the case of the normal mode 

z = AJ,,(nr) cos mé@ cos net. 


(3) A rectangular drum is 10 cm.x 20cm. It is stretched 
to a tension of 6 kgm. per cm., and its mass is 20 gm. What 
is the fundamental frequency ? 

(4) Asquare membrane bounded by ἃ = 0,aand y = 0,a 
is distorted into the shape z = A cin =" gin “4 and then 
released. What is the resulting motion ἢ 

(5) A rectangular membrane of sides a and 6 is stretched 
unevenly so that the tension in the z direction is T, and in 
oe οὐ τήν: Show that the equation of motion is 
the standard form by changing to new variables z/4/T,, 
y//T,, and hence find the normal modes. 

(6) Show that the number of normal modes for the 
rectangular membrane of § 28 whose frequency is less than N is 
approximately equal to the area of 8 quadrant of the ellipse 


» 
=+4-2™. Hence show that the number is roughly 


wpabN®/T. 
(Answers: 1. (2, 2) and (4, 1): im general (2m, n) and 
(2n, πὶ) ; 2. T = ἐπρη 3.45 sin? net [ὁ {J,,(nr)}* r dr, 


V = dr pct? cost net [Ὁ [nt{Jn'(nr)}*4+m*{J n(nr)}*/r9] ν ἀν, 
which becomes, after integration by parts 
V = ἔπρηϑο} 4.3 cos* net fF Fatrryy? rdr; 3. 391 per sec. ; 


4. 2 = A sin (272/a) sin (3ary/a) cos (4/13 qaet/a) ; 
δ. 2 = A sin (maz/a) sin (nwy/b) cos πρὶ, 
p*p = m*T,/a* +n*T,/b*.] 


OHAPTER IV 
LONGITUDINAL WAVES IN BARS AND SPRINGS 


832, The vibrations which we have so far considered have 
all been transverse, so that the displacement has been 
perpendicular to the direction of wave propagation. We 
must now consider longitudinal waves, in which the 
displacement is in the same direction as the wave. Sup- 
pose that AB (fig. 11) is a bar of uniform section and 
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mass p per unit length. The passage of a longitudinal 
wave along the bar will be represented by the vibrations 
of each element along the rod, instead of perpendicular 
to it. Consider a small element PQ of length δα, such 
that AP = 2, and let us calculate the forces on this element, 
and hence its equation of motion, when it is dis- 
placed to a new position P’Q’. If the displacement of 
P to Ρ' is €, then that of Q to Q’ will be €+5€, so that 
ΡΌ’ =82-+-5é. We must first evaluate the tension at 
P’, We can do this by imagining δὰ to shrink to sero. 
δὶ 
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Then the infinitesimally small element around P’ will be 
in a state of tension T where, by Hooke’s Law, 

extension 

orig. length 

= Ain δε δέτδε 

b2->0 


δὲ 
= A ax * . - . * (1) 


Tp =A. 


Returning to the element P’Q’, we see that its mass is the 
same as that of PQ, i.e. pda, and its acceleration is a 


ot? 
Therefore 
88 
pix. = Tgy—Tp 
τι . δὲς ᾿ 


Thus the equation of motion for these longitudinal waves 
reduces to the usual equation of wave motion 
me 1 oe 
ὃᾳα3 οἱ δι3 ’ 
The velocity of waves along a rod is therefore +/(A/p), 
a result similar in form to the velocity of transverse 
oscillations of a string. — 
The full solution of (2) is soon found if we know the 
boundary conditions. 
(i) At a free end the tension must vanish, and thus, 
from (1), δὲς 0, but the displacement will not, in general, 


wherec*’=A/p . . (2) 


vanish as well. 
(ii) At a fixed end the displacement £ must vanish, 
but the tension will not, in general, vanish also. 
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§33. If we are interested in the free vibrations of a 
bar of length J, we shall use stationary type solutions of 
(2) as in § 8, equation (27). Thus 

& = (a cos px+b sin px) cos {opt+-e}. 

If we take the origin at one end, then by (i) 0&/dx has to 
vanish at z=Qand2=l. This means that ὁ = 0, and 
sin pl =0. i. pl = nn, where n= 1, 2, .... The free 
modes are therefore described by the functions 

ἔ = 0,000 "7 008 | ef 0. (ἢ 
This normal mode has frequency ne/2l, so that the funda- 
mental frequency is c/2l, and the harmonics are simply 
related to it. There are nodes in (3) at the points z = 1/2n, 
31/2n, 51/2n, ... . (2n—1)l/2n; and there are antinodes (§ 6) 
at ὦ Ξεῦ, 21/2n, 41/2n .... 1, From (1) it follows that 
these positions are interchanged for the tension, nodes of 
motion being antinodes of tension and vice versa. We 
shall meet this phenomenon again in Chapter VI. 


§ 34. The case of a rod rigidly clamped at its two ends 
is similarly solved. The boundary conditions are now 
that €=0 at ~=0, and at στοῦ, The appropriate 
solution of (2) is thus | 

é= a, sin ~~ cos [-Ξ +e. on cou 
This solution has the same form as that found in Chapter II, 
§ 19, for the transverse vibrations of a string. 


§ 35. We may introduce normal coordinates for these 
vibrations, just as in §§ 22 and 29. Taking, for 
example, the case of § 34, we should write 


ἐ = ΣΦ, οἷα τ΄, ὭΣ La 


wane ¢. = 4, 008 oa +e}, 
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The kinetic energy of the element is 4a. ἢ 
that the total kinetic energy is ate ἐπὴν dl 
| ἱ τ Ld 
[2ρξδο τσ... ὦ 
ni 

The potential energy stored up in P’Q’ is a i 

pproximatel 
equal to one-half of the tension multiplied by the dian 

1 


in length : i.e. 545, 8. Thus the total potential energy is 


1] /d€\2, 1 w?n®c? 
iW μὰ. oxi. oe 
τω. . ὁ 
§ 36. The results of §§ 33, 34 for longitudinal vibrati 
) | ibrations 
of a bar need slight revision if the bar is initially in a state 
of tension. We shall discuss the vibrations of a bar of 


natural length /, stretched to a length | i ΠῚ. 
brium tension T, is srr drama 


Bai 
Ty = A = . . * . (8) 
Referring to fig. 11, we see that δὰ now represents the | 

of P’Q’ when in the stretched, scavetieniing state. “The 
completely unstretched length is therefore not Sz but 


| ee : : 
τὸ, so that the tension at P’ is not given by (1), but 
by the modified relation 


= Tot 7, using (8) . . (9) 


The mass of PQ is po(1,/1)8x where p, refers to the unstretched 
bar, so the equation of motion εν ὶ β 
oT 


og 
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We have again arrived at the standard equation of wave 
motion 
PE 1638 
mm Bop’ c= AP/pl? . . (10) 
It follows that c = (L/l,)cg, where ¢, is the velocity under 
no permanent tension. Appropriate solutions of (10) are 
soon seen to be 
é = a, sin "7" cos |" + 4} int So. (11) 
The fundamental frequency is c/2l, which, from (10), can 
be written ¢,/2l,. Thus with a given bar, the frequency is 
independent of the amount of stretching. 
The normal mode (11) has nodes where x= 0, l/n, 
2i/n,...l. A complete solution of (10) is obtained by 
superposition of separate solutions of type (11). 


§37. We shall conclude this chapter with a discussion 
of the vibrations of a spring suspended from its top end 
and carrying a load M at its bottom end. When we 
neglect the mass of the spring it is easy to show that 
the lower mass M (fig. 12) executes Simple Harmonic 
Motion in a vertical line. Let us, however, consider the 
possible vibrations when we allow for the mass m of the 
spring. Put m= pl, where p is the unstretched mass per 
unit length and / is the unstretched length. We may 
consider the spring in three stages. In stago (a) we have 
the unstretched spring of length J. The element PP’ of 
length δὰ is at a distance z from the top point A. In stage 
(b) we have the equilibrium position when the spring is 
stretched due to its own weight and the load at the bottom. 
The element PP’ is now displaced to QQ’. P is displaced 
a distance X downwards and P’ a distance X+-6X. Lastly, 
in stage (c) we suppose that the spring is vibrating and 
the element QQ’ is displaced to RR’. The displacements 
of Q and Q’ from their equilibrium positions are £ and £+-8§. 
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The new length RR’ is therefore 6z+6X-+5£. The mass of 
the element is the same as the mass of PP’, viz. pdx, and 
is of course the same in all three stages. 

We are now in a position to determine the equation 
of motion of RR’. The forces acting on it are its weight 


Α Β Cc 


re χεξ 


b2+8X- δὲ 


c' 
(a) (δ) (c) 
unstretched stretched atretched 
equilibrium vibrating 
Fia. 12 


downwards and the two tensions at R and R’. The 
tension Tp may be found from Hooke’s Law, by assuming 
that δὰ is made infinitesimally small. Then, as in § 36, 
extension 
orig. length 
ye αι (δι δὰ +5£)—8z 
b2—0 bx 


πλῷ τ 2) il. ἃ Ὁ <2 yg 


Tr = 
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So the equation of motion of RR’ is 
pox ie resultant force downwards 
_ gpox + Tp —Tr> 
oT 


Dividing by ρδὰ and using (12), this becomes 


are λιϑ ΣΧ 8 
This last equation must be satisfied by ξ = 0, since this is 
merely the position of equilibrium (b). So 

A@X 

By subtraction we discover once more the standard equation 
of wave motion 

ME 1δὲ 

δα) 6 δι᾿ 
This result is very similar to that of §36. However, 
before we can solve (13) we must discuss the boundary 
conditions. ‘There are two of these. Firstly, when x = 0, 
we must have €=0 for all ἐ. Secondly, when ἃ Ξε , 
(i.e. the position of the mass M) we must satisfy the law 
of motion 


p m 


o* 
Μ Be Γ᾿ ΤΩΣ ΩΝ 


Using (12), this becomes 


PE] _. ASS, δὲ 
Be : M E ἢ ἢ, ν 
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As before, this equation must be satisfied by € = 0, since 
this is just the equilibrium stage (ὁ). Thus 

A E 
So, by subtraction we obtain the final form of the second 
boundary condition 


[πὶ ΠΝ . 6) 


The appropriate solution of (13) is 


€&=asinpreos{pet+e}. . . (16) 
This gives = 0 when x = 0, and therefore satisfies the 
first boundary condition. It also satisfies the other 
boundary condition (14) if 
pltanpl=m/M. . . . (16) 
By plotting the curves y = tan z, y = (m/M)/x, we see 
that there are solutions of (16) giving values of pl in the 
ranges 0 to 7/2, πὶ to 37/2, .... The solutions become 
progressively nearer to m7 as n increases. 

We are generally interested in the fundamental, or 
lowest, frequency, since this represents the natural vibra- 
tions of M at the end of the spring. The harmonics 
represent standing waves in the spring itself, and may be 
excited by gently stroking the spring downwards when in 
stage (b). If m/M is small, the lowest root of (16) is 
small; writing pl = z, we may expand tan z and get 

2(2+-2°/3+-...) = m/M. 
Approximately 
We may put z* in the term in brackets equal to the first 
order approximation z? = m/M, and then we find for the 
second order approximation 


a m/M 


"ἢ 
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The period of the lowest frequency in (15) is 2m/pe, Le., 
Ynljcz. Using the fact that οὗ = Al/m, this becomes 


defn ti). If the mass of the spring m had been 


neglected we should have obtained the result 2m4/(LM/)). 
It thus appears that the effect of the mass of the spring 
is equivalent, in a close approximation, to adding ἃ mass 
one-third as great to the bottom of the spring. 


§ 38. Examples 

(1) Find the velocity of longitudinal waves along a bar 
whose mass is 2-25 gms. per om. and for which the modulus 
is 9-0 . 10° dynes. 

(2) Two semi-infinite bars are joined to form an infinite 
rod. Their moduli are A, and A, and the densities are p, 
and py. Investigate the reflection coefficient (see § 16) and 
the phase change on reflection, when harmonic waves in the 
first medium meet the join of the bars. 

(3) Investigate the normal modes of a bar rigidly fastened 
at one end and free to move longitudinally at the other. 

(4) A uniform bar of length / is hanging freely from one 
end. Show that the frequencies of the norma] longitudinal 
vibrations are (n+) c/2l, where c is the velocity of longi- 
tudinal waves in the bar. 

(δ) The modulus of a spring is 7.23. 105 dynes. Its mass 
is 10 gms. and its unstretched length is 12 cms. A mass 
40 gms. is hanging on the lowest point, and the top point is 
fixed. Calculate to an acouracy of 1 per cent. the periods of 
the lowest two vibrations. 

(6) Investigate the vertical vibrations of a spring of un- 
stretched length 2l and mass 2m, supported at its top end 
and carrying loads M at the mid-point and the bottom. 

V (Ar ρι) — (Az po) \” 
) : ie km. Sec. 5 2. Rk = ].-----------.-- _-—--] : 
αν ice ra Wiper Ὁ - 


8. ἐτ A, sin a cos {5 τ}: 5. 1.600 sees., 


0-252 sees. ; 6. Period = 2n/nc where k*X—3kcotnl-+ cot* nl = 1, 


CHAPTER V 
WAVES IN LIQUIDS * 


§ 39. In this chapter we shall discuss wave motion in 
liquids. We shall assume that the liquid is incompressible, 
with constant density p. This condition is very nearly 
satisfied by most liquids, and the case of a compressible 
fluid is dealt with in Chapter VI. We shall further assume 
that the motion is irrotational. This is equivalent to 
neglecting viscosity and assuming that all the motions 
have started from rest due to the influence of natural 
forces such as wind, gravity, or pressure of certain bound- 
aries. If the motion is irrotational, we may assume 
the existence of a velocity potential ¢ if we desire it. 
It will be convenient to summarise the formule which 
we shall need in this work. 

(i) If the vector uf with components (u, », w) 1 
represents the velocity of any part of the fluid, then from 
the definition of ¢ 


Ὁ -- --οὐ Ξξ —grad φ, . : (1) 
so that in particular τ τὸ --δῴ δα, νυ = —éd/dy, 
w= --δῷ ὃ. 

(ii) On a fixed boundary the velocity has no normal 


* Before reading this chapter the student is advised to read 
Rutherford’s Vector Methods, Chapter VI, from which several 
results will be quoted. 

Tt Using Clarendon type for vectors. 

+t Many writers use (uz,u,uz) for the velocity components. We 
shall find (u, v, w) more convenient for our purposes. It is necessary, 
however, to distinguish u, which is a vector representing the velocity 
and #, which is just the z component of the velocity. 
υυ 
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component, and hence if ὃν denotes differentiation along 
the normal 
δόίδν- on . . terme (3 


(ili) Since no liquid will be supposed to be created or 
annihilated, the equation of continuity must express the 
conservation of mass ; it is 


δι dv dw | 
ve οὐδ a ᾿ : (3) 


oy 
Combining (1) and (3), we obtain Laplace’s equation 
ὃ a 
vga 55 ἘΦ 5 : ot = che lS ΡΟ" 


(iv) If H(z, y, z, t) is any property of a particle of the 
finid, such as its velocity, pressure or density, then = 
is the variation of H at a particular point in space, and 
DH 


Or is the variation of H when we keep to the same particle 


of flurd. + is known as the total differential coefficient, 


t 
and it can be shown * that 
DH 0H 
aah ellep cd 
ΠΥ ἫΝ 
τὰ DH _@H , οἶτον 0H , oH 


eT a ee 


(v) If the external forces acting on unit mass of liquid 
ean be represented by a vector F, then the equation of 
motion of the liquid may be expressed in vector form 


Du 1 
παν τῷ eT 
Di ve 


* See Rutherford, § 66. 
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In Cartesian form this is 
δ δὲ, δ δὲ . 1 
ΓΝ, ΝΠ" Fe poz’ * (6) 


with two similar equations for v and w. 

(vi) An important integral of the equations of motion 
can be found in cases where the external force F has a 
potential V, so that F = —yV. The integral in question 
is known as Bernoulli’s Equation : 


245 ~ut + V— # =o, y gall 


where C is an arbitrary function of the time. Now 
according to (1), addition of a function of ἐ to ¢ does 
not affect the velocity distribution given by ¢; it is often 


convenient, therefore, to absorb C into the term τ: and 
(7) can then be written 


1 
ξεν — 2 = const. . . (8) 


A particular illustration of (8) which we shall require later 
occurs at the surface of water waves ; here the pressure 
must equal the atmospheric pressure and i is hence constant. 
Thus at the surface of the waves (sometimes called the 
free surface) 
ἐγ... δὶ cena (9) 
2 δὲ. ΤῊΣ 
840. We may divide the types of wave motion in 
liquids into two groups ; the one group has been called 
tidal waves,* and arises when the wavelength of the 
oscillations is much greater than the depth of the liquid. 
Another name for these waves is long waves in shallow 
water. With waves of this type the vertical acceleration 


* Lamb, Hydrodynamics, Chapter VIIL. 
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of the liquid is neglected in comparison with the horizontal 
acceleration, and we shall be able to show that liquid 
originally in a vertical plane remains in a vertical plane 
throughout the vibrations; thus each plane of liquid 
moves as 8 whole. The second group may be called 
surface waves, and in these the disturbance does not 
extend far below the surface. The vertical acceleration 
is no longer negligible and the wavelength is much less 
than the depth of the liquid. To this group belong most 
wind waves and surface tension waves. We shall consider 
the two types separately, though it will be recognised that 
Tidal Waves represent an approximation and the results 
for these waves may often be obtained from the formule 
of Surface Waves by introducing certain restrictions. 


TIDAL WAVES 


§ 41. We shall deal with Tidal Waves first. Here we 
assume that the vertical accelerations may be neglected. 
One important result follows immediately. If we draw 
the z axis vertically upwards (as we shall continue to do 
throughout this chapter), then the equation of motion in 
the z direction as given by (6), is 


OF ig ig th 
ΣΝ Ὁ" 
We are to πορίοοῦ 7 and thus 


~ = — gp, 1.0. p = —gpz + constant. 

Let us take our zy plane in the undisturbed free surface, 
and write {(x, y, t) for the elevation of the water above 
the point (z, y, 0). Then, if the atmospheric pressure is 
Po, We must have p= p, when z={. So the equation 
for the pressure becomes 


P= Petgp(f—z). . . . (10) 
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We can put this value of p into the two equations of 
horizontal motion, and we obtain 

Du _ of Dw δῖ 

i Se | oi ea 
The right-hand sides of these equations are independent 
of z, and we deduce therefore that in this type of motion 
the horizontal acceleration is the same at all depths. 
Consequently, as we stated earlier without proof, in shallow 
water the velocity does not vary with the depth, and 
the liquid moves as a whole, in such a way that particles 
originally in a vertical plane, remain so, although this 
vertical plane may move as a whole, 


(11) 


§ 42. Let us now apply the results of the last section 
to discuss tidal waves along a straight horizontal channel 
whose depth is constant, but whose cross-section A varies 


Fie. 13 


from place to placo. We shall suppose that the waves 
move in the z direction only (extension to two dimensions 
will come later). Consider the liquid in a small volume 
(fig. 18) bounded by the vertical planes 2, x+-dz at P 
and Q. The liquid in the vertical plane through P is all 
moving with the same horizontal velocity u(x) independent 
of the depth. We can suppose that A varies sufficiently 
slowly for us to neglect motion in the y direction. We 
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have two equations with which to obtain the details of 
the motion. The first is (11) and may be written 

du δ᾽ δὲ δζ 

ΓΝ ta — 95" 
Since uw is independent of z, ih. 0. Further, since we 
shall suppose that the velocity of any element of fluid 


is small, we may neglect wu which is of the second order, 


and rewrite this equation 
Ou δῖ me 
Ot = 95, δ . . (12) 


The second equation is the equation of continuity. Equa- 

tion (3) is not convenient for this problem, but a suitable 

equation can be found by considering the volume of liquid 

between the planes at P and Q, in fig. 13. Let δία) be the 

breadth of the water surface at P. Then the area of the 

plane P which is covered with water is[A+6£]p ; therefore 

the amount of liquid flowing into the volume per unit 

time is [(A-+6f)u]p. Similarly, the amount flowing out 

per unit time at Q is [(A+6l)u]g. The difference between 

these is compensated by the rate at which the level is 

rising inside the volume, and thus 

[(4-εδζγα], —[(A+b0)u]g = bdr 22, 

Therefore 

δ 

ot 

Since b{u is of the second order of small quantities, we may 

neglect this term and the equation of continuity becomes 
δὲ 


ὃ 
-Ξ ὦ τὸ. . 5, (8) 


ὃ 
— 5 (Αδδω) = 
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Eliminating u between (12) and (13) gives us the equation 


fc ὃ ὃ 
—_ ἔπ ἰππσαν A ---- - 2 Ξ 
ona 3 ( g-*) (14) 


In the case in which A is constant, this reduces to the 
standard form 


δ τ΄ ἬΝ 


This is the familiar equation of wave motion in one 
dimension, and we deduce that waves travel with velocity 
4/(Ag/b). If the cross-section of the channel is rectangular, 
so that A = bh, h being the depth, 

δα ΟΝ . . « » (16) 

With an unlimited channel, there are no boundary 
conditions involving z, and to our degree of approximation 
waves with any profile will travel in either direction. 
With a limited channel, there will be boundary conditions. 
Thus, if the ends are vertical, « = Ὁ at each of them. 

We may apply this to a rectangular basin of length I, 
whose two ends are at z=0,!. Possible solutions of (15) 
are given in § 8, equation (27). They are 

{ = (a cos pr+f sin pz) 00s (opt-+e). 
Then, using (13) and also the fact that A = bh, we find 
&P 
kh 


—- 
— 


δα = P (a 008 px +B sin pa) sin (ept-+e). 
νος «τα 5 (asin ρα-- β 008 pe) sin (ept-+e). 


The boundary conditions τὸ τὸ Ὁ at z= 0, l, imply that 
B=0,and sinpl=0. So 


{= a, cos = cos Γ tel p= 1,2,3,... (17 
- -- Ἣ sin = sin {= +e} — . (18) 
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It will be noticed that nodes of wu and { do not occur at 
the same points. 

The vertical velocity may be found from the general 
form of the equation of continuity (3). Applied to our 
case, this is 

du . ow 

et Ge = 
Now w is independent of z and w= 0 on the bottom of 
the liquid where z = —h. Consequently, on integrating 


0. 


am +h) == ae (e-+h) 08 gin μςςς +e}. (19) 


We may use this last equation to deduce under what 
conditions our original assumption that the vertical 
acceleration could be neglected, is valid. For similarly to 


(12), the vertical acceleration ni is effectively se , 1.8, 


Di 
rea, γπι γποῖ 
- -π (2- ἢ) cos Ἴ Ὁ π τῳ} 


The maximum value of this is 7*r*c*a,/?, and may be com- 
pared with the maximum horizontal acceleration are*a,/th. 
The ratio of the two is rmh/l, ie. 2xh/A, since, from (17) 
A= 2l/r. We have therefore confirmed the condition 
which we stated as typical of these long waves, viz. that 
the vertical acceleration may be neglected if the wavelength 
is much greater than the depth of water. 


§ 43. We shall now remove the restriction imposed in 
the last section to waves in one dimension. Let us use 
the same axes as before and consider the rate of flow of 
liquid into a vertical prism bounded by the planes 
x, z-+dx, y, y+dy. In fig. 14, ABCD is the undisturbed 
surface, EFGH is the bottom of the liquid, and PQRS is 
the moving surface at height { (z, y) above ABCD, The 


STN am ap .“ὸἰᾧῸὃὅἙὩὍ0 a 
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rate of flow into the prism across the face PEHS is 
[w(h+-C)dy]., and the rate of flow out across RQFG@ is 
([u(h+-C)dy)e+g¢x. The net result from these two planes is 


Fie. 14 


: ὃ Pe 
8. gain — = {u(h-+{)}dady. Similarly, from the other two 


7 Ἶ : ὃ 
vertical planes there is a gain — By {v(k-+-¢)}dady. The 
total gain is balanced by the rising of the level inside the 
prism, and thus 


ὃ, ὃ . 
— F(ulh-+ Qydady -- 2 (υᾳ. Εργαταν = 2 ded 


As in § 42, we may neglect terms such as uf and vf and 
write the above equation of continuity 


O(hu)  ahv) ot 
“eit πράτ RS ee 
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We have to combine this equation with the two equations 
of motion (11), which yield, after negleeting square terms 
in the velocities 


rag τ ; i (21) 


Eliminating wu and » gives us the standard equation 


s(t) +a ('m) oak . σ᾽ 


If A is constant (tank of constant depth) this becomes 
δε ΟἿΣ, ROS 
dat ᾿ dy? οἶδ᾽ 

This is the usual equation of wave motion in two dimensions 


and shows that the velocity is »/(gh). If we are concerned 
with waves in one dimension, so that { is independent of 


y (as in § 42) we put = = ῦ and retrieve (15). 


We have therefore to solve the equation of wave 
motion subject to the boundary conditions 
(i) w =Oatz= —h, 


(ii) ΟΣ Ὁ at a boundary parallel to the y axis, and 


= = 0 at a boundary parallel to the z axis, 


@=agh. . (28) 


(iii) = = 0 at any fixed boundary, where ΕΣ denotes 


differentiation along the normal to the boundary, This 
latter condition, of which (ii) is a particular case, can be 
seen as follows. If lz+my=1 is the fixed boundary, 
then the component of the velocity perpendicular to this 
line has to vanish. That is, lu-+-mv=0. By differentiating 
partially with respect to ¢ and using (21), the condition (iil) 
is obtained. 
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§ 44. We shall apply these formule to two cases ; first, 
a rectangular tank, and, second, a circular one, both of 
constant depth. 

Rectangular tank—Let the sides be x = 0, aand y = 0, 6. 
Then a suitable solution of (23) satisfying all the boundary 
conditions (i) and (ii) would be 


ζ = 4 cos cos 2% cos (ret-+e), . (24) 


where p= 0,1,2...,g=0,1,2,..., and r? = p*/a*-+-q2/b?. 


This solution closely resembles that fora vibrating membrane 
in Chapter ITT, § 28, and the nodal lines are of the same 
general type. The student will recognise how closely the 
solution (24) resembles a “‘ choppy sea.” 

Circular tank.—If the centre of the tank is origin and 
its radius is a, then the boundary condition (iii) reduces to 
= Ξε ἢ at r=a, Suitable solutions of (23) in polar 
coordinates have been given in Chapter I, equation (35a). 
We have 

ζ = A cos πιθ J,,,(nr) cos (cnt-+e) . (25) 


We have rejected the Y,, solution since it is infinite at 
r = 0, and we have chosen the zero of @ so that there is 
no term in sinm@. This expression satisfies all the condi- 
tions except the boundary condition (iii) at r= a. This 
requires that J,,'(na) = 0. For a'given value of m (which 
must be integral) this condition determines an infinite 
number of values of n, whose magnitudes may be found 
from tables of Bessel Functions. The nodal lines are 
concentric circles and radii from the origin, very similar 
to those in fig. 10 for a vibrating membrane. The period 
of this motion is 27/en. 


§ 45. It is possible to determine the actual paths of 
individual particles in many of these problems. Thus, 
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referring to the rectangular tank of 8. 42, the velocities 
u and w are given by (18) and (19). We see that 

- = pinch κίε. α.εὲ +) cot an 

u I 


This quantity is independent of the time and thus any 
particle of the liquid executes simple harmonic motion 
along a line whose slope is given by the above value of 
w/u. For particles at a fixed depth, this direction changes 
from purely horizontal beneath the nodes to purely vertical 
beneath the antinodes. 


§ 46. We shall conclude our discussion of tidal waves 
by applying the method of reduction to a steady wave, 
already described in § 25, to the case of waves in a channel 
of constant cross-section A and breadth of water-line 6. 
This is the problem of § 42 with A constant. Let c be the 
velocity of propagation of a wave profile. Then super- 
impose a velocity —c on the whole system, so that the 
wave profile becomes stationary and the liquid flows under 
it with mean velocity c. The actual velocity at any point 
will differ from ¢ since the cross-sectional area of the liquid 
is not constant. This area is 4-+b{, and varies with ζ, 
Let the velocity be c+-@ at sections where the elevation 
is Z. Since no liquid is piling up, the volume of liquid 
crossing any plane perpendicular to the direction of flow 
is constant, i.e. 

(A +6f)(c+6) = constant = Ac. . (26) 


We have still to use the fact that the pressure at the free 
surface is always atmospheric. In Bernouilli’s equation 
at the free surface (9) we may put @¢/@i = Ὁ since the 
motion is now steady motion; also V = gf at the free 
surface. So, neglecting squares of the vertical velocity, 
this gives 

$(c+6)*+-9f = const. = jc’. 
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Eliminating θ᾽ between this equation and (26), we have 


Αο — 
3 Gaeee tt = @ 
1.8, 
τ ἊΨ ΕΘΝ 24-:Ὸὸξ 
ον {!- (A sal ——- F ΤΟΣ] 
Whence 


oe Se 
ae a 


If ¢ is small, so that we may neglect ζ compared with A/b, 
then this equation gives the same result as (16), viz. 
c? = gA/b. We can, however, deduce more than this 
simple result. For if £>0, the right-hand side of (27) is 
greater than gA/b, and if (<0, it is less than gA/b. Thus 
an elevation travels slightly faster than a depression and 
so it is impossible for a long wave to be propagated 
without change of shape. Further, since the tops of waves 
travel faster than the troughs, we have an explanation of 
why waves break on the sea-shore when they reach shallow 
water, 


(27) 


SURFACE WAVES 


§ 47. We now consider Surface Waves, in which the 
restriction is removed that the wavelength is much greater 
than the depth. In these waves the disturbance is only 
appreciable over a finite depth of the liquid. We shall 
solve this problem by means of the velocity potential φ. 
¢ must satisfy Laplace’s equation (4) and at any fixed 
boundary @¢/8@v=0, by (2). There are, however, two 
other conditions imposed on ¢ at the free surface. The 
first arises from Bernoulli’s equation (9). If the velocity 
is so small that u* may be neglected, and if the only 
external forces are the external pressure and gravity, we 
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may put u2=0 and V=gf in this equation, which 


becomes 

ἘΠ 

> 9 δὲ ] tree surtace 
The second condition can be seen as follows. A particle 
of fluid originally on the free surface will remain so always. 
Now the equation of the free surface, where z = {(z, y, ἢ) 
may be written 

ῦ = f(z, y, z, t) = C(x, y, t)—z. 

Consequently, f is a function which is always zero for a 
particle on the free surface. We may therefore use (δ) 


οὖς», 5 


with H put equal to f, and we find 

=. a = δὲ μὲ + 0c —w. 
Now from (28) Ξ = - 5 (=) = -- τ on the surface. 
Thus is a small quantity of order of magnitude not 
greater than u; consequently δὲ and oS being of 


order of magnitude not greater than u*, may be neglected. 
We are left with the new boundary condition 


as ἐς (9) 


a g# 0 c Ss. « (80) 


We summarise the conditions satisfied by ¢ as follows : 
(i) Laplace’s equation y*¢ = Ointhe liquid . (4) 
(ii) é6/2v=Oonafixed boundary . . . (2) 
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(iii) (=: Αι on the freesurface ὁ ὁὃὀπἬΣ.. (28) 
(iv) = = -Ξ on the freesurface . . , (29) 
(v) of +9 = ὁ οι the free surface . .ω (80) 


Only two of the last three conditions are independent. 


§ 48. Let us apply these equations to the case of a 
liquid of depth ἢ in an infinitely long rectangular tank, 
supposing that the motion takes place along the length 
of the tank, which we take as the z direction. The axes 
of x and y lie, as usual, in the undisturbed free surface. 
Condition (i) above gives an equation which may be 
solved by the method of separation of variables (see § 7), 
and if we want our solution to represent a progressive 
tai with velocity c, a suitable form of the solution would 

dp = (Ae™ + Be-™*) cos m(x—ct). 


A, B,m and ¢ are to be determined from the other condi- 
tions (ii)-(v). At the bottom of the tank (ii) gives 2¢/@z=0, 
ie, Ae-™—Be™—0. So Ae~™ = Bem — 10, say, and 
hence 

¢ = C cosh m(z+h) cos m(x—ct). . 83. 


Condition (v) applies at the free surface whero, if the 
disturbance is not too large, we may put z=0; after 
some reduction it becomes 
οὗ = (g/m) tanh mh. 
Since m = 2n/A, where A is the wavelength, we can write 
this 
ὥπῇ 


gA | 
e = on tanh Ἦν ἨΝ " . . (32) 
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Condition (iii) gives us the appropriate form of Z; itis 


ἕω me cosh mh sin m(x—ct). 


This expression becomes more convenient if we write a 
ποῦ 
for the amplitude of {; ie, a= ik cosh mh. Then 


ζ = asin m(x—ct), We id ts Oy 
fin ga cosh m(z-+h) 
me coshmh 
If the water is very deep so that tanh (2m7h/A) = 1, then 
(32) becomes οἷ = σλίῶπ, and if it is very shallow so 
that tanh (22h/A) = 2h/d, we retrieve the formula of § 42 
for long waves in shallow water, viz. οἷ = gh. 

We have seen in Chapter I that stationary waves result 
from superposition of two opposite progressive harmonic 
waves. Thus we could have stationary waves analogous 
to (33) and (34) defined by 

ζ = a sin mx cos met, ἀν Re. ἸΒΝΗ 

_ gacoshm(z+h) ὁ6ὃΖ.. 

== ae sinma sinme. . (36) 

We could use these last two equations to discuss stationary 
waves in a rectangular tank of finite length. 


§ 49. We shall now discuss surface waves in two dimen- 
sions, considering two cases in particular. 

Rectangular tank.—With a rectangular tank bounded 
by the planes = 0, a and y = 0, 8, it is easily verified 
that all the conditions of § 47 are satisfied by 


cosm(z—ct). . (34) 


{ = A cos cos 2 cos ret, 


_ gAcoshr(z+h) pax qn . , 
~ 9e cosh rh Sg ag 
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where 


p= 1,2,...3 g=1, 2, κι; ΥῈῇ = a*(p*/a*+-9°/b) and 
οἷ = (g/r) tanh rh. : « «= gee 
Circular tank.—Suppose that the tank is of radius a 
and depth h. Then choosing the centre as origin and 


using cylindrical polar coordinates r, 0, z, Laplace’s equation 
(cf. Chapter I, § 7) becomes 


δὲ ἰδὲ 1 σὰς 
Ort" gar ᾿ 92 062 
A suitable solution can be found ieee Chapter I, equation 
(35a), which gives us a solution of the similar equation 
ap 1a lap 1 oy 
ot + Far tO οἱ on “Ὁ 


(38) 


in the form 
$=y ὑπ (nr) oo mo τι Ἢ net. 


In this equation let us make a aes of variable, writing 
ct = iz, where ἐξ = —1, We then get Laplace’s equation 
(38) and its ΠΣ are therefore 


¢ = ᾿" (mr) .. 08 nO ne , moO, 1, Bose 


In our problem we must discard the Y solution as Y,,(r) 
is infinite when r = 0. So, choosing our zero of @ suitably, 
we can write 
¢ = J,,(nr) cos mO (A cosh nz+B sinh nz). 
At the bottom of the tank condition (ii) gives, as in § 48, 
A sinh nh = B cosh nh, so that 
ᾧ =C J,,(nr) cos m@ cosh n(z-+-A). 

The constants m and ἢ are not independent, since we 
have to satisfy the boundary condition at r=a. This 
gives J,,’(na) = 0, so that for any selected m, n is restricted 
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to have one of a certain set of values, determined from 
the roots of the above equation. The function C above 
will involve the time, and in fact if we are interested in 
waves whose frequency is f, we shall try Oo sin ὥ2πῇ. 
Putting C = Dsin 2xfi, where D is now a constant 
independent of r, 6, z or t, we have 

¢ = DJ,,(nr) cos m@ cosh n(z+h) sin 2nft. (589) 


The boundary condition ὃ 47 (iii) now enables us to find {; 
it is 


t= mE I cos m6 cosh nh cos 2nft . (40) 


The remaining boundary condition § 47 (iv) gives us the 
period equation ; it is 


—47°f? D J,,(nr) cos m@ cosh nh sin 2nft 
+-gnD J_(nr) cos m@ sinh nh sin 2nft = 0. 
i.e. 4°7f2=gntenhnh . . . (4) 


For waves with a selected value of m (which must be 
integral) πὶ is found and hence, from (41) [18 found. We 
conclude that only certain frequencies are allowed. Apart 
from an arbitrary multiplying constant, the nature of the 
waves is now completely determined. 


§50. In § 48 we discussed the progressive wave motion 
in an infinite straight channel. It is possible to determine 
from (34) the actual paths of the particles of fluid in this 
motion. For if X, Z denote the displacements of a particle 
whose mean position is (2, z) we have 


τς τα τῶ 


: _ op __ ga sinh m(z-+-h) - Ἢ 
Ζ Σ τ ὦ cos (ας --- οἱ), 
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in which we have neglected terms of the second order of 
small quantities. Thus 


__ g@ cosh m(z-+-h) | 
A a ee, 
_ gasinhm(z+h) . 
Yon, ee 
Eliminating ¢, we find for the required path 
xX? zB , ga? 


cosh*m(z-+h) * ainh*m(eh) ~ mc cosh®mh (“2 


These paths are ellipses in a vertical plane with a constant 
distance (2ga/mc*) sech mh between their foci. A similar 
discussion could be given for the other types of wave 
motion which we have solved in other paragraphs. 


§ 54. The Kinetic and Potential energies of these waves 
are easily determined. Thus, if we measure the P.E. 
relative to the undisturbed state, then, since ζία, y) is the 
elevation, the mass of liquid standing above a base dA 
in the zy plane is p{ dA. Its centre of mass is at a height 
$2, and thus the total P.E. is 


| iooaa, a ie ee 


the integral being taken over the undisturbed area of 
surface. Likewise the K.E. of a small element is ἐ ρα dr, 
dr being the element of volume of the liquid, so that the 
total K.E. is 


i = | iota, é ‘ . (44 


the integral being taken over the whole liquid, which may, 
within our approximation, be taken to be the undisturbed 
volume, 

With the progressive waves of § 48, { and ¢ are given 
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by (33) and (34), and a simple integration shows that 
K.E. and P.E. in one wavelength (27/m) are equal, and 
per unit width of stream, have the value 

ρλ. . . ... (46) 


In evaluating (44) it is often convenient to use Green’s 
Theorem in the form * 


| 
π᾿ τ) τ = Jr enes 
Ox oy oz ὃν 

The latter integral is taken over the surface S which 
bounds the original volume, and @/@y represents differen- 
tiation along the outward normal to this volume. Since 
δῴ ὃν = 0 on a fixed boundary, some of the contributions 
to Τ' will generally vanish. Also, on the free surface, if 
{ is small, we may put δῴ δε instead of δῴ[ ὃν. 


ἢ 52. We shall next caloulate the rate at which energy 
is transmitted in one of these surface waves. We can 


Fig. 15. 
illustrate the method by considering the problem discussed 
in §48, ie. progressive waves in a rectangular tank of 
depth h. Let AA’ (fig. 15) be an imaginary plane fixed 
in the liquid perpendicular to the direction of wave 
* See Rutherford, Chapter VI, p. 66 (ii). 
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propagation. We shall calculate the rate at which the 
liquid on the left of A.A’ is doing work upon the liquid on 
the right. This will represent the rate at which the energy 
is being transmitted. Suppose that the tank is of unit 
width and consider that part of 4A’ which lies between 
the two lines z, z+-dz (shown as PQ in the figure). At 
all points of this area the pressure is Ὁ, and the velocity 
is τ, The rate at which work is being done is therefore 
ro 
pudz. Thus the total rate is pudz. Weuse Bernoulli’s 
- 
equation (8) to give us p; since u? may be neglected, 
and V = gz, therefore 


o> Potpot —9p2. 


Now, according to (1) τὶ = ---δῴϊϑα and from (34), 
oe ga cosh m(z-+-h) 
' me coshmh 


Putting these various values in the required integral we 
obtain 


9 | 
: ga cosh m(z-+-h) 

cinmz—a [© Cosh mh (Po9p2)dz 
9 pg*a® cosh? m(z-+-A) 
-.ἡ Ὁ cosh? mh 
This expression fluctuates with the time, and we are 
concerned with its mean value. The mean value of 
sin m(x—ct) is zero, and of sin® m(z—ct) is }. Thus the 
mean rate at which work is being done is 


3 0 
i ie noch mi [ cosh® m(z-+-h)dz. 
Jui 


cos m(x—ct). 


+ sin® m(2—ct) | dz. 


After some reduction this becomes 
dgpa%c (1 +- 2mh cosech 2mh). 
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In terms of the wavelength A = 27/m, this is 


l 4h 4nh 
= ——cosech-—; . ὁ 46 
7 seate 1. SS come a (46) 
Now from (45) we see that the total energy with a stream 
of unit width is }gpa* per unit length. Thus the velocity 


of energy flow is 
δ ἀπῇ _ ἀπῇ 
τ 1. πὰ cosech | .  « “hey 


We shall see in a later chapter that this velocity is an 
important quantity known as the Group Velocity. 


§53. In the preceding paragraphs we have assumed 
that surface tension could be neglected. However, with 
short waves this is not satisfactory and we must now 
investigate the effect of allowing for it. When we say 
that the surface tension is T, we mean that if a line of 
unit length is drawn in the surface of the liquid, then 
the liquid on one side of this line exerts a pull on the 
liquid on the other side, of magnitude T. Thus the effect 
of Surface Tension is similar to that of a membrane 
everywhere stretched to a tension T (as in Chapter ITI, 
§ 27), placed on the surface of the liquid. We showed in 
Chapter III that when the membrane was bent there was 
a downward force per unit area approximately equal to 
{+e . Thus in fig. 16, the pressure p, just inside 
the liquid does not equal the atmospheric pressure pp, 
but rather is sie 

Py = Po—T [Ξ e dy? onl as 

The reader who is familiar with hydrostatics will 

recognise that the excess pressure inside a stretched film 

(as in a soap bubble) is T(1/2,+1/R,), where R, and FR, 

are the radii of curvature in any pair of perpendicular 
F 
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planes through the normal to the surface. We may put 
R, = —#@U/ax* and R, = —é*t/dy* to the first order of 
small quantities, and then (48) follows immediately. 

Po 


GUM Hp 
Fie. 16 
Thus, instead of being Ὁ = pp at the free surface of 
the liquid, the correct condition is that p+ a a sit 
is constant and equal to Po- We may combine this with 
Bernoulli's equation (9), in which we neglect u* and put 
V =gz. Then the new boundary condition which replaces 


ἢ 47 (iii) is 

δῴ Τίδξ δὲ 

a ts aaa t By = 0 . (49) 
We still have the Pinel condition § 47 (iv) holding, 
since this is not affected by any sudden change in pressure 
at the surface. By combining (29) and (49) we find the 
new condition that replaces §47 (v). It is 


δ τοῖς. Stale =0 . (60) 


We may collect these formule together ; thus, with surface 
tension 


(i) y*6 = Ointhe body ofthe liquid . . (4) 
(ii) δῴ[δν = Oonallfixed boundaries . . (2) 
(iii) t+. ΤΙΣ αὐτὶ +5} 0 on the free surface 

(49) 
(iv) 8/0 = ---ϑῷ ὃς on the free surface . , (29) 
or. 9 @ T a = | 

(v) τς + -Us+ al δὲ" 9 8 on 


Only two of the last three equations are independent. 
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§54. Waves of the kind in which surface tension is 
important are known as capillary waves. We shall 
discuss one case which will illustrate the conditions (i)-(v). 
Let us consider progressive type waves on an unlimited 
sheet of water of depth h, assuming that the motion takes 
place exclusively in the direction of z. Then, by analogy 
with (31) we shall try 


φ =O cosh m(z+h) cosm(z—ct). . . (51) 
This satisfies (i) and (ii). (iv) gives the form of {, which is 
ζ = (O/c) sinh mh sin m(z—ct). . . (52) 


We have only one more condition to satisfy ; if we choose 
(v) this gives 
—m*eC cosh mh cos m(x—ct)-+-mOg sinh mh cos m(x—ct) 


+ =m sinh mh cosm(x—ct) = 0, 


i.e οἷ = (g/m+Tm/p) tanhmh. . . . (83) 


This equation is really the modified version of (32) when 
allowance is made for the surface tension; if T = 0, it 
reduces to (32). 

When h is large, tanh mh = 1, and if we write m = 2π|λ, 
we have 


οὗ = ες + ~ « Γ - (54) 


The curve of ¢ against A is shown in fig. 17, from which 
it can be seen that there is a minimum velocity which 
occurs when A* = 47°T/gp. Waves shorter than this, in 
which surface tension is dominant, are called ripples, and 
it is seen that for any velocity greater than the minimum 
there are two possible types of progressive wave, one of 
which is a ripple. The minimum velocity is (4gT/p)**, 
and if, as in water, T = 75, p= 1-00 and g = 981 c.g.s. 
units, this critica] velocity is about 23 cms. per sec., and 
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the critical wavelength is about 1-7 cms. Curves of c against 
A for other values of the depth ἢ are very similar to fig. 17. 


Fic. 17 


§ 55. Examples 


(1) Find the Potential and Kinetic energies for tidal 
waves in 8 tank of length J, using the notation of § 42. 

(2) Find the velocity of any particle of liquid in the 
problem of tidal waves in a circular tank of radius a (§ 44). 
Show that when m = 0 in (25), particles originally on a vertical 
eylinder of radius r coaxial with the tank, remain on a coaxial 
cylinder whose radius fluctuates; find an expression for the 
amplitude of oscillation of this radius in terms of r. 

(3) Tidal waves are ocourring in a square tank of depth ἢ 
and side a. Find the normal modes, and calculate the Kinetic 
and Potential energies for each of them. Show that when 
more than one such mode is present, the total energy is just 
the sum of the separate energies of each normal] mode. 

(4) What are the paths of the particles of the fluid in the 
preceding question ? 

(5) A channel of unit width is of depth h, where h = kz, 
k being a constant. Show that tidal waves are possible with 
frequency p/2z, for which 

{ = AJ,(ax"/) cos pi, 
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where a’ = 4p*/kg, and J, is Bessel's function of order zero. 
[Ὁ is known that the distance between successive zeros of 
J,(z) tends to w when is large. Hence show that the wave- 
length of these stationary waves increases with increasing 
values of 2 (This is the problem of a shelving beach.) 

(6) At the end of a shallow tank, we have z = 0, and the 
depth of water h is h = hyz*™, Also the breadth of the tank 
b is given by ὃ = byz*. Show that tidal waves of frequency 
p/2m are possible, for which 


{= Ax" J,(rz*) cos pt, 
where 


3 = 1l—m, a® = p*/ghy, fr = ale, 2u = 1—2m—n and g = | u/s |. 
Use the fact that J,,(z) satisfies the equation 


αὐ idJ m* 
St ol a) I =o. 

(7) Prove directly from the conditions (i)-(v) in § 47 
without using the results of § 48 that the velocity of surface 
waves in 8 rectangular channel! of infinite depth is +/(gA/27). 

(8) Find the paths of particles of fluid in the case of surface 
waves on an infinitely deep circular tank of radius a. 

(9) A tank of depth ἃ is in the form of a sector of a circle 
of radius a and angle 72°. What are the allowed normal modes 
for surface waves ? 

(10) If X, Υ͂, Z denotes the displacement of a particle of 
fluid from its mean position ἃ, y, z In 6 rectangular tank of 
sides a and ὃ when surface waves given by equation (37) are 
occurring, prove that the path of the particle is the straight line 


a pre δ ay, 3 
—— τὲ = cot = y=: coth r(z+hA) Ζ. 

(11) Show that in surface waves on a cylindrical tank of 
radius a and depth ἢ, the energies given by the normal modes 
(39) are 

a “a 
V = mere cosh*nh costaaft | J (nr) r dr, and 
0 


a 
T'=s : nap? sin*2n/t cosh nh sinh nn J a’ (nr) r dr. 
0 
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Use the fact that the total energy must be independent of the 
time to deduce from this that the period equation is 
4πλ3 = gn tanh nh. 

(12) Show that when we use cylindrical polar coordinates 
to describe the capillary waves of § 53, the pressure conditi 
at the free surface § 53 (iii) is | ami ae 

ὃ Τ (83 
φ ἜΜ μ᾿ ιὃζ 18: 


ryt aes ea wis 


7 ag? 
; Use this result to show that waves of this nature on a 
circular basin of infinite depth are described by 
¢@ = CJ,,(nr) cos mé e™* cos 2nft, 
—nC : 
ζ af J m("r) cos mé sin 2nft, 
where Jia (na) = 0 and 4πῈ5 = gn+Tn/p. / 
(13) Show that capillary waves on a rectangular basin of 
sides a, ὃ and depth ἢ are given by | 
b= cosh r(z+h) max nary 
oT ee ἩἘἘΜΝ 


rA Marx nary. 
é i. a. ke 
whero m = 0, 1, 2,...; n = 0, 1, 2...5 ἘΞ = a@%mt/at+nt/b? 
and the period equation is rte a op εῦν 
ἀπῆ = (gr+Tr*/p) tanh rh. 
Verify, that when n = 0, this is equivalent to the result | 
§ 54, equation (68). ͵ er ae 


[ANSWERS : 
(1) ἔ gpla,* cos? +e >t gpla,* sin* (7+ “ἢ 


(2) radial vel. is --ἰσα /c) cos mé J,,’(nr) sin (ent + εὐ, trans- 
verse velocity is (gAm/enr) sin mé J,,(nr) sin (ent + ¢), 
(0.4. [ἡ Jg(nr); (3) ζ = A cos (prw/a) cos (gmy/a) cos (γποί[α), 
P=p+g@; K.L,=} gpAta sin* (rmt/a), P.L.=} gpA%a® 


xX = 
cos* (rmetja); (4) 7 = 7 tan = cot ee, (8) X:¥:Z=— 


nd » (nr) :—mJ,,(nr) tan m@:nr J,(nr); (9) Same as in 
eqns. (39)-(41) except that m = 5k/2, where k = 0, 1, 2... .) 


CHAPTER VI 


SOUND WAVES 


§56. Throughout Chapter V we assumed that the liquid 
was incompressible. An important class of problems is 
that of waves in a compressible fluid, such as a gas. In 
this chapter we shall discuss such waves, of which sound 
waves are particular examples. The passage of a sound 
wave through a gas is accompanied by oscillatory motion 
of particles of the gas in the direction of wave propagation. 
These waves are therefore longitudinal. Since the density 
pis not constant, but varies with the pressure p, we require 
to know the relation between p and p. Ifthe compressions 
and rarefactions that compose the wave succeed each other 
so slowly that the temperature remains constant (an 
isothermal change) this relation is p= kp. But normally 
this is not the case and no flow of heat, which would be 
needed to preserve the temperature constant, is possible ; 
in such cases (adiabatic changes) 

πα a er 


where & and y are constants depending on the varticular 
gas used. We shall uso (1) when it is required, rather 
than the isothermal relation. 


857. There are several problems in the propagation 
of sound waves that can be solved without using the 
apparatus of velocity potential ¢ in the form in which 
we used it in Chapter V, 88 47-54; we shall therefore 
discuss some of these before giving the general development 
of the subject. 

87 
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Our first problem is that of waves along a uniform 
straight tube, or pipe, and we shall be able to solve this 
problem in a manner closely akin to that of Chapter IV, 
§ 32, where we discussed the longitudinal vibrations of a 
rod. We can suppose that the motion of the gas particles 
is entirely in the direction of the tube, and that the velocity 
and displacement are the same for all points of the same 
cross-section. 

Suppose for convenience that the tube is of unit cross- 
sectional area, and let us consider the motion of that 
part of the gas originally confined between parallel planes 
at P and ᾧ a distance dz apart (fig. 18). The plane P 


5 ΞΘ 


Fie. 18 


is distant x from some fixed origin in the tube. During 
the vibration let PQ move to P’Q’, in which P is displaced 
a distance £ from its mean position, and Q a distance 
&+dé. The length P’Q’ is therefore dx+dé We shall 
find the equation of motion of the gas at P’Q’. For this 
purpose we shall require to know its mass and the 
pressure at its two ends. Its mass is the same as the 
mass of the undisturbed element PQ, viz. pglz, where py 
is the normal average density. To get the pressure at P’ 
we imagine the element dz to shrink to zero; this gives 
the local density p, from which, by (1), we calculate the 
pressure. We have 


ae. 
P  ρυδα ξ) μά! (2) 
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if we may neglect powers of 0€/@x higher than the first. 
The quantity (p—po)/p, will often occur in this chapter ; 
it is called the condensation s. Thus 


a= —df/Ox, p=poi(lt+s), . . (8) 


The net force acting on the element P’Q' is p » ἘΦ and 
hence the equation of motion is 


δ. ate from (2). 


So = ἀππιαν, 


It appears then that ¢ satisfies the familiar equation of 
wave motion 


, a τοο 


This equation shows that waves of any shape will be 
transmitted in either direction with velocity +/(dp/dp). 
In the case of ordinary air at 0° C., using (1) as the relation 
between p and p, we find that the velocity is ὁ = 332 
metres per seo., which agrees with experiment. Newton, 
who made this calculation originally, took the isothermal 
relation between p and p and, naturally, obtained an 
incorrect value for the velocity of sound. 

A more accurate calculation of the equation of motion 
can be made, in which powers of 0£/@x are not neglected, 
as follows. From (2) we have the accurate result 


᾿ vy 2" 
= f= δεῖς ὦ 
p = kp tee [(14+- 3). 
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So, now using (4) in which no approximations have been 
mad 


εν δὲ" ρ, {πε δεηρ τα " + ©) 
Equation (5) is found from (6) by neglecting δέ δα compared 
with unity. A complete solution of (6) is, however, beyond 
the scope of this book. It is easy to see that, since (6) 
is not in the standard form of a wave equation, the velocity 
of transmission depends upon the frequency, and hence 
that a wave is not, in general, transmitted without change 
of shape. 


§58. We must now discuss the boundary conditions. 
With an infinite tube, of course, there are no such condi- 
tions, but with a tube rigidly closed at 2 = 2», We must 
have £= 0 at z= 2, since at a fixed boundary the gas 
particles cannot move. 

Another common type of boundary condition occurs 
when a tube has one or more ends open to the atmosphere. 
If we suppose that the waves inside the tube do 
not extend their influence to the air beyond the end 
of the tube, then at all open ends the pressure must 
have the normal atmospheric value, and thus, from 
(1) and (2), δέδια =0. Since the waves do extend a 
little outside the tube, this last equation is not strictly 
accurate. The usual modification is to increase the 
effective length of the tube by a small end-correction 
depending on the area of the cross-section of the tube. 
We shall not, however, include such corrections in 
this book. 

To summarise : 

(i) tt Soe in the tube, and c?=dp/dp. (8) 
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(ii) &=OQOataclosedend. . .« « «+ ()) 
(ἰὴ — & = ὁ = 0 at an open end. eee Ἢ 


| e ti d the normal 
§ 59. We shall apply these equations to fin ome 
modes of vibration of gas in a tube of length 1. These 
waves will naturally be of stationary type. 
(a) Closed at both ends x = Ὁ, l.—This sire is = 
mathematically, as the transverse vibrations of ἃ 
presi of length 1, fixed at its ends (cf. Chapter II, § 19). 
Conditions (i) and (ii) of § 58 give for the normal modes 


| οἱ 
ἔ τα Ay sin o00 {7 ey) = , 3... (9) 

(b) Closed at x = 0, open at x = 1 (a “ stopped tube ”).— 
Here conditions (ii) and (iii) give ἔ ξξ Ὁ at z=0, and 


δὲ =Oate=t. The normal modes are 
Hr) 


l\ 7 1\ ποί 
€=A,sin (++ 5} Τ cos (++ 3) Ὑ Ἐερβτττο, 1,2, (10) 

c) Open at both ends x= 0, l.—We have to satisfy 
Pi Scots condition (iii) δέίϑα = 0 at z=0, 1. So 
the normal modes are 


ἐ = A, cos" 008 [5 τε}, τ τοὶ, Boe (ἢ) 

In each case the full solution would be the superposition 
of any number of terms of the appropriate type with 
different r. The fundamental periods in the three cases 
are 2l/c, 4l/c, and 2l/e respectively. The harmonics bear 
a simple numerical relationship to the fundamental, which 
explains the pleasant sound of an organ pipe. 


§ 60. We shall now solve a more complicated problem. 
We are to find the normal modes of a tube of unit sectional 
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area, closed at one end by a rigid boundary and at the 
other by a mass M free to move along the tube. Let 


Fie. 19 


the fixed boundary be taken as z = 0, and the normal 
equilibrium position of the moveable mass be at 2 =/ 
(fig. 19). Then we have to solve the standard equation 
of wave motion with the boundary conditions that when 
x = 0, (ii) gives € = 0, and that when z =/ the excess 
pressure inside, p—p,, must be responsible for the 
acceleration of the mass M. This implies that 


arg 
Ph = MN, when z = |. 


The first condition is satisfied by the function 

€ = A sin nz cos (nct+-e). . . (12) 
To satisfy the second condition, we observe that 

P—P = (dp/dp)(p—p) = —c*p.€/ax, from (3). 
So this condition becomes 
Oe 
a7 τοῖο 5 at z=. 

Using (12) this gives, after a aa reduction, 
The allowed values of n are the roots of this equation. 
There is an infinite number of them, and when M = 0, 80 
that the tube is effectively open to the air at one end, 


we obtain equation (10); when M = οὐ, so that the tube 
is closed at each end, we obtain equation (9). 


§ 61. So far we have developed our solutions in terms 
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of ξ, the displacement of any particle of the gas from its 


mean position. It is possible, however, to use the method 
of the velocity potential ¢. Many of the conditions which 


¢ must satisfy are the same as in Chapter V, but a few 


of them are changed to allow for the variation in density. 
It is convenient to gather these various formule together 
first. 
(i) If the motion is irrotational, as we shall assume, 
Ὁ = —V¢, (cf. Chapter V, equation (1)) . {{ 
(ii) At any fixed boundary, apo -- == ἢ is Chapter V 
equation (2). . . ‘ (14) 
(iii) The equation of Continuity (cf. Gener V, equation 
(3)) is slightly altered, and it is * 


2 +7 ρα = 0, 


θὰ... LE, σους ee ae 
ie, t+ 5, (60) +5, (or +5 (pw) = 0. (16) 


(iv) The equations of motion are unchanged; if F is 
the external force on unit mass, in vector form, 
they are 

Du 

Di 

(v) In cases where the external forces have a potential 
V, we obtain Bernoulli’s equation (cf. Chapter V, 
equation (8)) 


dp pg Aes 
[P+ aot 7— ἢ = const. . ἢ 


= ~vP (cf. Chapter V, equation (6). (16) 


in which we have absorbed an arbitrary function of the 
time into the term @¢/dt (cf. Chapter V, equation (8)). 


§ 62. In sound waves we may neglect all external 
forces except such as occurs at boundaries, and thus we 


4 Rutherford, § 67. 
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may put V =0 in (17). Also we may suppose that the 
velocities are small and neglect u* in this equation. With 
these approximations Bernoulli’s equation becomes 


[:-ὅ- 
Ρ̓ 
We can simplify the first term ; for [2 = [ (2), 


and if the variations in density are small, dp/dp may be 
taken as constant, and equal to ο3 asin (5). Thus 


d 
[2m ὁ [2 -- οἴορρ = cXtogl-+)Hoesnh 


d 
So [? = c*s+const., if ¢ issmall. If we absorb this con- 
stant in ¢, then Bernoulli’s equation takes its final form 
es—ag/t=-0 . . . (18) 
Laplace’s equation for ¢ does not hold because of the 
changed equation of continuity. But if u, v, w and 8 
are small, (16) can be written in a simpler form by the 


aid of (13); viz., 
ρυϑαὃι---ργ φ = 0. 
This is effectively the same as 
- = yp cfs, = 8489) 
Now let us eliminate s between (18) and (19), and 
we shall find the standard equation of wave motion 


= a of . . (20) 


This shows that ὁ is indeed the velocity of wave propaga- 
tion, but before we can use this technique for solving 
problems, we must first obtain the boundary conditions 
for ¢@. At a fixed boundary, by (ii) ϑῴϊδν τ- θ. At an 
open end of a tube, the pressure must be atmospheric, 
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and hence 8 τὸ θ. Thus, from (18), 
C/O. 2. . . . ἢ 
This completes the development of the method of the 
velocity potential, and we can choose in any particular 
problem whether we solve by means of the displacement 
€ or the potential ¢. It is possible to pass from one to 
the other, since from (3) and (18) 
, ae: er 
§ 63. We shall illustrate these equations by solving the 
problem of stationary waves in a tube of length I, closed 
at one end (2 = 0) and open at the other (c=1). This 
is the problem already dealt with in §59 (b), and with 
; - δ 1 a 
the same notation, we require a solution of on” a 
subject to the conditions 
ab/Oa =OQatz= 0, 
δφ|8ὲ = 0 at z = I. 
It is easily seen that 
φ = α 008 mx 608 (cmt-+-e) 


satisfies all these conditions provided that cos ml = 0, 
i.e. ml = 2/2, 3727/2, ....ὄ (ν-)π . So the normal modes 


φ = a, cos (r+ 3) = cos (r+ 3) τ Ἐφ} 
and from this expression all the other properties of these 
waves may easily be obtained. The student is advised 
to treat the problems of § 59 (a) and (c)in a similar manner. 
§ 64. Our next application of the equations of § 62 
will be to problems where there is spherical symmetry 
about the origin. The fundamental equation of wave 
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with solutions of progressive type 
1 ] 
$ = —f(r—ct) + - σίγ-οῆ. 


There are solutions of stationary type (see Chapter I, 
equation (37)) 


_ 1008 cos 

φ -- r sin” gin OM 
If the gas is contained inside a fixed sphere of radius a, 
then we must have ¢ finite when r= 0, and @¢/aér = 0 
when r =a. This means that 


φ = 5 sin my cos (cmt-t-e), 


with the condition 

ἴδῃ πιὰ τε πὰ. . Ἢ ᾿ (23) 
This period equation has an infinite number of roots which 
approximate to ma = (n-+-1/2)a when n is large. So for 
its higher frequencies the system behaves very like a 
mgs pipe of length a open at one end and closed at 
he other. 


This analysis would evidently equally well apply to 
describe waves in a conical pipe. 

§65. We shall now calculate the energy in a sound 
wave. The Kinetic energy is clearly [ ¢pu*dV, where 
dV is an element of volume. We may put p = p, without 


loss of accuracy. In terms of the velocity potential this 
may be written 


| jpotvorer =— 5 Po | ovegar cy : po | φ as . (24) 


The last expression follows from Green’s theorem just as 
in Chapter V, § 51, and the surface integral is taken over 
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the boundary of the gas. There is also Potential energy 
because cach small volume of gas is compressed or rarified, 
and work is stored up in the process. To calculate it, 
consider a small volume V,, which during the passage 
of a wave is changed to V,. If s, is the corresponding 
value of the condensation, then from (3), we have, to the 
first de in 8, 

a V,= Κ(1 -- 8.) εὐναῖς ΦΌΪΒΝΝ 
Further, suppose that during the process of compression, 
V and s are simultaneous intermediary values. Then we 
can write the work done in compressing the volume from 


V, to V, in the form -| i dV. But, just as in (25), 
V = V,(l—s), and hence 
dV = —V, ds. 
We may also write p = p,+(4¢p/dp)(p —po) 
= PoC" pos. 
Thus the potential energy may be written 


ἃ 
Τ (PoC p98) Vgds = } 4} 81+ he" po! 98," 
= pol Vo—Vy) +407 po ἢ υδι". 


This is the contribution to the P.E. which arises from the 
volume V,. The total P.E. may be found by integration. 
The first term will vanish in this process since it merely 
represents the total change in volume of the gas, which 
we may suppose to be zero. We conclude, therefore, that 


the Potential Energy is [ Σ otpastd oo 


It can easily be shown that with a progressive wave 
the K.E. and P.E. are equal; this does not hold for 
stationary waves, for which their sum remains constant. 

G 
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§ 66. We conclude this chapter with a discussion of 


the propagation of waves along a pipe whose cross-sectional 
area A varies slowly along its length. Our discussion is 
similar in many respects to the analysis in § 57. 

Consider the pipe shown in fig. 20, and let us measure 
distances z along the central line. It will be approximately 
true to say that the velocity τὸ is constant across any 
section perpendicular to the 2 axis. Suppose that the 
gas originally confined between the two places P, @ at 


Fra. 20 


distances 2, 2-+-dx is displaced during the passage of a 
wave, to P’Q’, the displacement of P being ξ and of Q 
being €--dg. Consider the motion of a small prism of gas 
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such as that shaded in the figure; its equation of motion 
may be found as in § 57, and it is 


Poot = -Ξ . . ᾿ (27) 


We must therefore find the pressure in terms of €. This 
may be obtained from the equation of continuity, which 
expresses the fact that the mass of gas in P’Q’ is the same 
as that in PQ. Thus, if p is the density, 

poA(x) dx = p A(x+£) . (4- ἀξ}, 
; “Με, , pOA) f,, δὲ 
i.e. peA(x) = p (2 +H) + “|. 
Neglecting small quantities, this yields 

po = {1+3 + SS}. 

Therefore 


ao) ee oe ὃ 
p = nof1—F ES) = po fi Fe cao}. (29 


Eliminating p between (27) and (28) we find 


In the case in which A is constant this reduces to the former 
equation (5). An important example when A is not 
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constant is the so-called exponential horn used on the 
best acoustic gramophones ; here the tube is approximately 
symmetrical about its central line and the area varies with 
the distance according to the law A = A, e*4*, where a and 
A, are constants. 

With this form of A, (29) reduces to 


A solution is possible by the method of separation of 
variables (see 8 7). We soon find 

ἐ = elm {B,em? + Boom}, 
where m, and m, are given by —a-+4/(a*—n?). In most 
exponential horns n* is considerably larger than a? in the 
range of audible frequencies, so that m, and m, may be 
written —a-+in. Thus 


£ = ε- 9:[8.,εἰνμίοι--αὐ ΕΒ, εἰα ἢ . (30) 


The first term represents a wave going outwards and the 
second a wave coming inwards. We conclude from this 
that waves can be sent outwards along the horn with a 
velocity c which is approximately independent of the 
frequency, and with an attenuation factor e* which is 
also independent of the frequency. It is this double 
independence which allows good reproduction of whatever 
waves are generated at the narrow end of the horn, and 
which is responsible for this choice of shape in the best 
gramophones. Other forms of A will not, in general, give 
rise to the same behaviour. 


§ 67. Examples 


(1) Use the method of § 58 to investigate sound waves in a 
closed rectangular box of sides a,, a, and ας. Show that if the 
box is large, the numberof such waves for which the frequency 
is less than » is approximately equal to one-eighth of the 
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volume of the quadric x7/a,?+-y"/a,"+4-27/a,;* = 4n*/c*. Hence 
show that this number is approximately 47n°a,a,a,/3c*. 

(2) Investigate the reflection and transmission of 8 train 
of harmonic waves in a uniform straight tube at a point 
where a smooth piston of mass M just fits into the tube and 
is free to move. 

(3) Show that the kinetic and potential energies of a plane 
progressive wave are equal. 

(4) Show that the kinetic and potential energies of 
stationary waves in a rectangular box have a constant sum. 

(5) Find an equation for the normal modes of a gas which 
is confined between two rigid concentric spheres of radii 
a and ὃ. 

(6) Show that a closer approximation to the roots of 
equation (23) is ma = (n+-4)27—1/{(m +4)7}. 

(7) Find numerically the fundamental frequency of a 
conical pipe of radius 1 metre open at its wide end. 

(8) The cross-sectional area of a closed tube varies with the 
distance along its central line according to the law A = A gr". 
Show that if its two ends are = 0, and # = l, then standing 
waves can exist in the tube for which the displacement is 


given by the formula 
§ = all—m/27,,(qx/c) cos {qct-+<}, 
where m= (n-+1)/2 and J,,(gl/c) = 0. 


Use the fact that J,, (x) satisfies the equation 


αν Th a —S)7- 0. 


7? 


de τα 

[AnsweRs: 2. reflection coefft. R = {1+ 4p9?/M*n*}", 

transmission cocfit. Τ' = {1+M*%n?/4p,*}-*; for definitions of 
R and T see § 16; 5. period = 2a/pe, where 

(abp?+-1) sin p(b—a) = p(b—a) cos p(b—a) ; 7. 166 per sec.) 


OHAPTER VII 
ELECTRIC WAVES * 


§68. Before we discuss the propagation of electric waves, 
we shall summarise the most important equations that we 
shall require. These are known as Maxwell’s equations. 
Let the vectors E (components Hz, Z,, H,) and H (com- 
ponents H,, H,, H,) denote the electric and magnetic 
field strengths. These are defined ¢ as the forces on a 
unit charge or pole respectively when placed inside a 
small needle-shaped cavity, the direction of the cavity 
being the same as the direction in which we wish to measure 
the component of E or H. We shall suppose that all our 
media are isotropic with no ferromagnetism or permanent 
polarisation ; thus, if we write ε for the dielectric constant, 
and μ' for the permeability, then the related vectors, 
vig. the magnetic induction B and the dielectric dis- 
placement D are given by the equations B = pH, Ὁ = €E. 
Further, let 1 (components jz, j,, }ε) denote the current 
density vector, and p the charge density. Then, if we 
measure J, B and H in electromagnetic units, E and D 
in electrostatic units, writing ὁ for the ratio between the 
two sets of units,} Maxwell’s equations may be summarised 
in vector form as follows : 
div D = 4πρ ‘ . ΠῚ . . (1) 
dvB=0. pur eras OL ees (2) 

* Before reading this chapter, the student is advised to 
familiarise himself with the equations of electromagnetism, as 
found in text books such as those by Jeans, Pidduck, Abraham- 
Becker or the present writer. 

T See, e.g., Coulson, Hlectricity, Oliver and Boyd, Chapter IT, VI. 

¢ This system is known as the Mixed System. If we had used 
entirely ©.s.u., or entirely e.m.u., the powers of ¢ would have been 
different. Particular care is required in discussing the units in 
(3) and (7). In this chapter ¢ will always denote the ratio of the 
two sete of units. 
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gurl H = 4π|:} = ° ° . (9) 


δι" 
1 δΒ 4 
curlE=—-— . * , ΄ (4) 
D =eE . " « P| * (5) 
ee ἘΠ Ὁ 


To these equations we must add the relation between 
and B. If @ is the conductivity, which is the inverse of 
the specific resistance, this relation is 
{j=oE . sini howls kage 

For conductors σ is large, and for insulators it is small. 

The above equations have been written in vector form ; 
until the student has acquired familiarity with the use of 
the vector notation and operation, he is advised to verify 
the various calculations of this chapter, using the equations 
in Cartesian form as well as vector form. This will soon 
show how much simpler the vector treatment 18, ἴῃ nearly 
every case. If we wish to write these equations In their 
full Cartesian form, we have to remember that 


®De , Wy , Ds ona ae 


The preceding equations then become 


. 


: ᾿ ' 
art Sit SE = top (11 a a να (2) 
oH, OH, ,, ,12Ds) 2B, Of, τὸς 
ὃ ΠΥ ἢ dy δὲ τ- 

1 ,|0Ὁῳ @Be 2,  — 1€B, 
eH, He 1 aD, eH, a, 1 88, 
je ay OT ee dz (ay ὁ at 
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Ὡς = eH, , Dy = ek, , D, = εἴ, . ᾿ (5’) 
B, = pH,,By=pl,,Be=pH, . . (6') 
2. = OL, , jy= ch, ,j,= ok, . . (77) 


Equations (1)-(4) are sometimes called Maxwell’s 
Equations and equations (5)-(7) constitutive relations. 
Simple physical bases can easily be given for (1)-(4). 
Thus, (1) represents Gauss’ Theorem, and follows from the 
law of force between two charges; (2) represents the fact 
that isolated magnetic poles cannot be obtained; (3) is 
Ampére’s Rule that the work done in carrying a unit pole 
round a closed circuit equals 47 times the total current 
enclosed in the circuit ; part of this current is the conduc- 
tion current j and part is Maxwell’s displacement current 

1 δ ; ; + er 
ἘΞ 5: (4) is Lenz’s law of induction. 

These seven equations represent the basis of our 
subsequent work. They need to be supplomented by a 
statement of the boundary conditions that hold at a change 
of medium. If suffix 2 denotes the component normal to 
the boundary of the two media, and suffix s denotes the 
component in any direction in the boundary plane, then 
on passing from the one medium to the other 


D,, B,, H, and H, are continuous . . (8) 


In cases where there is a current sheet (ie. a finite 
current flowing in an indefinitely thin surface layer) some 
of these conditions need modification, but we shall not 
discuss any such cases in this chapter. 

There are two other important results that we shall 
uso. First, we may suppose that the electromagnetic 
field stores energy, and the density of this energy per unit 
volume of the medium is 


ate . . . 8) 
Second, there is a vector, known as the Poynting 
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vector, which is concerned with the rate at which energy 
is flowing. This vector, whose magnitude and direction 
are given by 


“Ὁ ἜΧΕ pra 
:, ἜΧΕ), . (10) 


represents the amount of energy which flows in unit time 
across unit area drawn perpendicular to it. E and H are 
generally rapidly varying quantities and in such cases it is 
the mean value of (10) that has physical significance. 


§69. We shall first deal with non-conducting media, 
such as glass, so that we may put ¢ = Ὁ in (7); we suppose 
that the medium is homogeneous, i.e. ε and μ are constants. 
If, as usually happens, there is no residual charge, we may 
also put p=O in (1), and with these simplifications, 
Maxwell’s equations may be written 


divE=0,divH=0, | 
éH ε 0E Ξ (11) 
ulE=—-7» curl Ε cat 


These equations lead immediately to the standard equation 
of wave motion, for we know * that 


curl curl H = grad div H—y*H. 
Consequently, from the fourth of the equations in (11), 
we find 


© ΘῈ ε 
Vy — τ᾿ πεῖσαι: Ss Ὁ ὅσσα EB. 
grad div H—y*H ς curl ai 5 δι Cutt 


Substituting for div H and curl E, we discover the standard 
equation 
. (12) 


ὁ Rutherford, Pector Methods, p. 69, equation (10). 
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Eliminating ἘΠ instead of E we find the same equation for E: 
δας... 13 
—— ο3 at? 1 = " (13) 


According to our discussion of this equation in Chapter I, 
this shows that waves can be propagated in such a medium, 
and that their velocity is c/4/(ex). In free space, where 
e=p= Il, this velocity is just ¢. Now c, which was 
defined as the ratio of the two sets of electrical units, 
has the dimensions of a velocity, and its magnitude can 
be obtained experimentally ; it is approximately 2-998 . 1010 
ems. per seo. But it is known that the velocity of light 
in free space has exactly this same value. We are thus 
led to the conviction that light waves are electromagnetic 
in nature, a view that has subsequently received complete 
verification. X-rays, y-rays, ultra-violet waves, infra-red 
waves and wireless waves are also electromagnetic, and 
differ only in the order of magnitude of their wavelengths. 
We shall be able to show later, in §'71, that these waves 
In non-conducting dielectric media, like glass, ε is not 
equal to unity ; also » depends on the frequency of the 
waves, but for light waves in the visible region we may 
put p= 1, The velocity of light is therefore εἶνε. Now 
in a medium whose refractive index is K, it is known 
experimentally that the velocity of light is c/K. Hence, 
if our original assumptions are valid, e= K*. This is 
known as Maxwell’s relation. It holds good for many 
substances, but fails because it does not take sufficiently 
detailed account of the atomic structure of the dielectric. 
It applies better for long waves (low frequency) than for 
short waves (high frequency). 


§ 70. A somewhat different discussion of (11) can be 
given in terms of the electric and magnetic potentials. 
Since div B = 0, it follows that we can write 


B=pH=owlA, . . . (14) 
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where A is a vector yet to be determined. ‘This equation 
does not define A completely, since if ¢% is any scalar, 
curl (A-+-grad ψ) = curl A. Thus A is undefined to the 
extent of addition of the gradient of any scalar, and we 
may accordingly impose one further condition upon it. 


B 
If B = curl A, ὦ αὐ... follows, by 


c oat 
elimination of B, that 
eurl {B+ =a = 0. 


δὲ 
Integrating, : on 
E+- -— = — grad 9, 
where ¢ is an site aise function, 
18 Ὰ 
1.8. E= - grad φ -- »ι BE . ° (15) 


In cases where there is no variation with the time, this 
becomes E = —grad ¢, showing that ¢ is the analogue 
of the electrostatic potential. 
Eliminating H from the relations μὲ: = curl A, 
oul H = £ =", and using (15) ko elinatnate 8; we fad 
δ 


με ad 66 ep A 


grad div A—Vv2A = — — gr on Ba 
ie YA= 5 oe + grad [ἀν A+ = 5) 
Let us now introduce the extra allowed condition upon A, 
lag div a4 H&P 0 Saree, 
Then A satisfies the standard equation of wave motion 
yA = + τ Pe Se ee 
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Further, taking the divergence of (15), we obtain, by (16) 
ξ 18. eu Oh 
0=div E= — -- ---- ΞΞΞ -- hel 
v τῴ sav A VO+ 5 ae 
Thus ¢ also satisfies the standard equation 


«al 
Weeso. +. + ee 


A similar analysis can be carried through when p and j 
are not put equal to zero, and we find 


ΘΒ, Ὁ ως τ {21 
E= — ad g—- = - « (16 
0 = div A+ Ἐ = . « Ge 
vA = = aon -άἀπὶ . . (1) 
νῷ = 5 ms _ =e o « 1451] 


¢ and A are known as the electric potential and magnetic 
or vector potential respectively. It is open to our 
choice whether we solve problems in terms of A and 4, 
orofEBand H. The relations (14’)-(18’) enable us to pass 
from the one system to the other. The boundary condi- 
tions for ᾧ and A may easily be obtained from (8), but 
since we shall always adopt the E, H type of solution, 
which is usually the simpler, there is no need to write 
them down here. 

There is one other general deduction that can be made 
here. If we use (3), (6) and (7) we can write, for 
homogeneous media, 


aE 
oul ἘΦ τὰ don 1.5. 
eal 
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Taking the divergence of each side, and noting, from (1), 
that div E = 4irp/e, we find 

€ Op 

c at 
Thus, on integration, 

p = poe"9, where = e/4mac . . (49) 

θ is called the time of relaxation. It follows from (19) 
that any original distribution of charge decays exponentially 
at a rate quite independent of any other electromagnetic 
disturbances that may be taking place simultaneously, 
and it justifies us in putting p=0O in most of our 
problems. With metals such as copper, θ᾽ is of the order 
of 10-8 secs., and is beyond measurement; but with 
dielectrics such as water @ is large enough to be deter- 
mined experimentally. Equation (19) only applies to the 
charge at an internal point in a medium; charges at the 
boundary of a conductor or insulator do not obey this 
equation at all. 


-ἄπσρ = 0. 


8 71. We next discuss plane waves in a uniform non- 
conducting medium, and show that they are of transverse 
type, E and H being perpendicular to the direction of 
propagation. Let us consider plane waves travelling with 
velocity V in a direction J, m,n. Then E and H must be 
functions of a new variable 


u=le+my+nz—Vi. .. (20) 


When we say that a vector such as E is a function of τι, 
we mean that each of its three components separately 
is a function of u, though the three functions need not 
be the same. Consider the fourth equation of (11). Its 
z-component (see (3’)) is 
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If dashes denote differentiation with respect to τ, this is 


mH,’ —nH,' ἘΞΞ --- < a: 


Integrating with respect to τ, this becomes 


mH,—nH, = — Be, 


in which we have put the constant of integration equal 
to zero, since we are concerned with fluctuating fields 
whose mean value is zero. There are two similar equations 
to the above, for Z, and H,, and we may write them as 
one vector equation. If we let n denote the unit vector 
in the direction of propagation, so that n = (I, m, n), we 
have 
eV 


axH=—-—E..... (21) 


Exactly similar treatment is possible for the third equation 
of (11); we get 


axE="'s Ho ας 


Equation (21) shows that E is perpendicular to n and H, 
and (22) shows that His perpendicular to n and E. In 
other words, both E and & are perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of propagation, so that the waves are transverse, and 
in addition, E and H are themselves perpendicular, E, 
H and n forming a right-handed set of axes. If we 
eliminate H from (21) and (22) and use the fact that 
nx(nxE] = (2. E)n—(n . n)E= —E, 


since n is perpendicular to E and n is a unit vector, we 
discover that V* = c*/eu, showing again that the velocity 
of these waves is indeed οὐ ν᾽ (εμ). 

It is worth while writing down the particular cases of 
(21) and (22) that correspond to plane harmonic waves 
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in the direction of the z axis, and with the E vector in the 
z or y directions. The solutions are 


E,=0 H, = —V(e/p)acrt-9) | 
B, = αοἵρίι-- 7) H, =0 (23) 
E, = 0 HA, = 0. 
B, =0 Ἡ, = ἐν (εἰμ)δοῖρα εὐ} (24) 
E, = 0 H, = 0. 


In accordance with 8 10, a and ὃ may be complex, the 
arguments giving the two phases. It is the general 
convention * to call the plane containing H and n the 
plane of polarisation. Thus (23) is a wave polarised 
in the zz plane, and (24) a wave pega in the yz plane. 
By the principle of superposition (§6) we may superpose 
iinet types (23) and (24). If the two phases are 
different, we obtain elliptically polarised light, in which 
the end-point of the vector E describes an ellipse in the 
zy plane. If the phases are the same, wo obtain plane 
polarised light, polarised in the plane y/x = —bja. If 
the phases differ by 7/2, and the amplitudes are equal, 
we obtain circularly polarised light, which, in real form, 
may be written 


E, =a cos p(t—z/V) He = -- ν (εἰμὴ sin p(t—2/V) 


EB, = asin p(t—2/V) Η, = -Ἐ ν (εἰμὴ α 008 p(t—2/V) 

E, = 0 H , = 0. (25) 
The end-points of the vectors E and H each describe 
circles in the zy plane. 


In all three cases (23)-(25), when we are dealing with 
free space («= μ = 1) the magnitudes of ἘΞ and ἘΠ are 
equal. 

8 72. By the use of (10) we can easily write down the 
rate at which energy is transmitted in these waves. Thus, 


3 To which, unfortunately, not all writers conform. 
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2 [εἣ 
with (25) the Poynting Vector is simply (0 0, ZN ‘), 
This vector is in the direction of the positive z-axis, showing 
that energy is propagated with the waves. According to 
(9), the total energy per unit volume is 


Moet = Let 


From these two expressions we can deduce the velocity 
with which the energy flows; for this velocity is merely 
the ratio of the total flow across unit area in unit time 
divided by the energy per unit volume. This is c/+/(e), 
so that the energy flows with the same velocity as the 
wave. This does not hold with all types of wave 
motion; an exception has already occurred in liquids 
(§ 52). 

When we calculate the Poynting Vector for the waves 
(23) and (24), we must remember that τ xu is not a 


linear function and consequently (see § 10) we must choose 
either the real or the imaginary parts of Eand H. Taking, 
for example, the real part of (23), the Poynting Vector 
lies in the z direction, with magnitude 


ΝΕ : τ. ateos'p(t—Z), 


This is a fluctuating quantity whose mean value with 
2 
respect to the time is εὐ" The energy density, from 


2 
(9), is = cos*p(t—z/V), with a corresponding mean value 
ea*/8z. Once again the velocity of transmission of energy 
Pe te om ulin, Which ie Cn oan the 
avate" εμ), is the e as tl 


wave velocity. 
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§ 73. We shall next discuss the reflection and refraction 
of plane harmonic light waves. This reflection will be 
supposed to take place at a plane surface separating two 
non-conducting dielectric media whose refractive indices are 
K, and K,. Since we may put μῃ = μα = 1, the velocities 
in the two media are c/K,, ¢/K,. In fig. 21 let Oz be the 


eae ® @ 
\ - 


Fie. 21 


direction of the common normal to the two media, and let 
AO, OB, OC be the directions of the incident, reflected 
and refracted (or transmitted) waves. We have not yet 
shown that these all lie in a plane; let us suppose that 
they make angles 0, π--θ' and ¢ with the z axis, OA being 
in the plane of the paper, and let us take the plano of 
incidence (i.e. the plane containing OA and Oz) to be the 
az plane. ‘The y axis is then perpendicular to the plane 


f the paper. 
Oo pape = 
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Since the angle of incidence is θ, then as in (20), each 
of the three components of E and H will be proportional to 
elp(ct— Κα ain 0 +2008 θ}}. 


Let the reflected and transmitted rays move in directions 
(14, my, ™) and (Ip, mg, ns) respectively so that n, = —cos 0’, 
nm, = 008 ᾧ. Then the corresponding components of E 
and H for these rays will be proportional to’ 

eric —Ki(he+my +m) and οὐρίαί -- Kalle +mwy +n) 


Thus, considering the Z, components, we may write the 

incident, reflected and transmitted values 
AgiPict— Κὶία sin +2008 9) A, ela Eihz+my+ms)) and 
Α,,εἰφίοι-- Κιρίμε-ε my +2), 


These functions all satisfy the standard equation of wave 
motion and they have the same frequency, a condition 
which is necessary from the very nature of the problem. 

We shall first show that the reflected and transmitted 
waves lie in the plane of incidence. This follows from the 
boundary condition (8) that #, must be continuous on the 
plane z =0, i.e. for all z, y, ¢, 


Α εἰρίαι-- Εἰα sin 0) 4. ΑΙ, εἰΡίοι-- Euha+my)) — 4 οἰΡίοι -- Καί, +myy)), 
This identity is only possible if the indices of all three 
terms are identical : i.e. 
d—K,x sin θ᾽ = t—K,(l.x+my) = d—EK,(l.2-+m,y). 
Thus K, sin θ = K,l, = Kola, 
0 = Kym, = Kym,. 
The second of these relations shows that m, = m, = 0, 
so that the reflected and transmitted rays OB, OO lie in 
the plane of incidence xOz. The first relation shows that 
1, =sin 0, i. that the angle of reflection 6’ is equal to 
the angle of incidence 0, and also that 
K,snO@=K,sng. . . (26) 
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This well-known relationship between the angles of 
incidence and refraction is known as Snell’s law. 


Our discussion so far has merely concerned itself with 


directions, and we must now pass to the amplitudes of 
the waves. ‘There are two main cases to consider, according 
as the incident light is polarised in the plane of incidence, 
or perpendicular to it. 


Incident light polarised in the plane of incidence.—The 
incident ray AO has its magnetic vector in the zz plane, 
directed perpendicular to AO. To express this vector in 
terms of ὦ, y, z it is convenient to use intermediary axes 
ἔ, η, ¢ through O (see fig. 22, where the directions of ¢ 
and { are shown; ἢ coincides with the y axis which is 


>° 
“ : » 
ιν 


Fic. 22 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper). ζ is in the 
direction of propagation, and € is in the plane of incidence. 
Referred to these new axes, H lies entirely in the € direction, 
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and E in the 7 direction. We may use (23) and write 
p= Hr=0, Fy = αχεῖρίοι-- Κι 
Hy = Hy = 0 ᾿ He = --ΑῸἈ αχερία-- ἰῷ 
Now ζ = xsin 6+ cos @, and so it follows that : 
incident wave 
£,=9, H, = —K,a, cos 0 eiplet—Kiesin9 +2008) 
nae -- ἃ οἰρίοι-- ἔα εἴη 9+20086)) Hy = 0, 
E,= 0, H, = K,a, sin 0 eiplct K(x sin +2008 8) 


Similar analysis for the reflected and refracted waves, in 


which we replace 6 by w—@ and ¢ in turn, enables us 
to write 


reflected wave 
E,=0, H, = K,b, cos @ etvit—Ei(esind—2008)} 
Ey = διεἰΡίοι-- een e008 6) | H, = 0, 
E. =0, H,= K,), sin θ εἰρία-- E,(z sin 0— 2000 6)) « 


refracted wave 

Ei =; HH, = — ας cos φ civic —E,(zsin ᾧ +2008 g)} , 

B, = a,giviet—Ky(zsing +2004), H, = 0, 

H,=0, H, = K,aq8in ¢ eivlet—Kyesin g +2008 g)), 
We may write the boundary conditions in the form that 
E,, ἢ, KE,, Hs, H, and H, are continuous at z= 0. 
These six conditions reduoe to two independent relations, 
which we may take to be those due to Z, and H,: 

a, +b, = a,, 


—K,a, cos 0+-K,6, cos 0 = —K,a, cos ¢. 
Thus 


es. , . 7 Ce. ae 
K, cos0+K,cos¢ K,cos0—K,cos¢ 2K, cos0' 
Using Snell’s law (26) in the form K,: K, = sin ᾧ : sin @, 
this gives 
a, δι ‘Te 


sin (0+¢) -- ἰη (θ--φ) ΕΣ. ΟΝ (27) 
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Equation (27) gives the ratio of the reflected and refracted 
amplitudes. If medium 2 is denser than medium 1, K,>K,, 
so that @>¢, and thus 06,/a, is negative; so there is a 
phase change of 7 in the electric field when reflection takes 
place in the lighter medium. There is no phase change on 
reflection in a denser medium, nor in the refracted wave. 
The same conclusion is true for the magnetic field H, though 
it must be remembered here and later in this chapter that 
the positive directions for E and H are defined by ξηζ 
in fig. 22 and their counterparts relative to OB, OC, 
the 7 direction being along the y axis throughout. 

Incident light polarised perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence.—A similar discussion can be given when the 
incident light is polarised perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence ; in this case the réles of E and H are practically 
interchanged, H, for example being the only non-vanishing 
component of H. It is not necessary to repeat the analysis 
in full. With the same notation for the amplitudes of the 
incident, reflected and refracted waves, we have 

ΜΈΝ. Tee ins a Sa a ς αι, (28) 

sin 20-+-sin26 sin2@—sin2d 4cos@sing © 

It follows from (28) that the reflected ray vanishes if 
sin 30 = sin 24. Since θ τέ ¢, this implies that 0+¢ = π 2, 
and then Snell’s law gives 


Κι, sin @ = K,sin¢g = K, cos 8, 
So 
tan@= K,/K, = V/(es/e;) - . (29) 


With this angle of incidence, known as Brewster's angle, 
there is no reflected ray. 

There will be a phase change of 7 in E on reflection 
when sin 20< sin2¢. If reflection takes place in the 
lighter medium so that K,<K,, this holds for @ greater 
than Brewster’s angle; but if K,>K, it holds for @ less 
than Brewster’s angle. In all other cases there is no phase 
change on reflection. 
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In general, of course, the incident light is composed of 
waves polarised in all possible directions. Equations (27) 
and (28) show that if the original amplitudes in the two 
main directions are equal, the reflected amplitudes will 
not be equal, so that the light becomes partly polarised 
on reflection. When the angle of incidence is given by 
(29) it is completely polarised on reflection. This angle is 
therefore sometimes known as the polarising angle. 

§ 74. An interesting possibility arises in the discussion 
of § 73, which gives rise to the phenomenon known 88 
total or internal reflection. It arises when reflection 
takes place in the denser medium so that ¢>6. If we 
suppose @ to be steadily increased from zero, then ¢ also 
increases and when sind = K,/K,, P6=a/2. If 0 is 
increased beyond this critical value, ¢ is imaginary. 
There is nothing to disturb us in this fact provided that 
we interpret the analysis of § 73 correctly, for we never 
had occasion to suppose that the coefficients were real. 
We can easily make the necessary adjustment in this 
case. Take for simplicity the case of incident light 
polarised in the plane of incidence. Then the incident 
and reflected waves are just as in our previous calculations. 
The refracted wave has the same form also, but in the 
exponential Κι, sin ¢ = K, sin 6, and is therefore 
real, whereas 

Κι, 008 = 4/(K,*—K,? sin® ¢) = V/(K,*—K,? sin* 6), 
and is imaginary, since we are supposing that internal 
reflection is taking place and therefore Κι, sin @>K,. We 
may therefore write K, cos ᾧ = +ig, where 4 is real. 
Thus the refracted wave has the form 

E, = αι οἴΡίει-- K, sin x + igs) 
= A e+ Peginia — Κι ain# =) 


For reasons of finiteness at infinity, we have to choose 
the negative sign, so that it appears that the wave is 
attenuated as it proceeds into the less dense medium. 
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ig it ap 1at the etration 
For normal light waves it appears that © pen i 
is only a few wavelengths, and this justifies the title 
of total reflection. The decay factor is 
ες» = e—P+/ (Ki sin" O— Εἰ 


his factor increases with the frequency so that light of 
po iene hardly penetrates at all. In actual 
physical problems, the refractive index does not change 
from K, to K, abruptly, as we have imagined ; however, 
Drude has shown that if we suppose that there is a thin 
surface layer, of thickness approximately equal to one 
atomic diameter, in which the change takes place smoothly, 
the results of this and the preceding paragraphs are hardly 
affected. 


75. In our previous calculations we have assumed 
Poe the medium was non-conducting, so that we could 
put o=0. When we remove this restriction, keeping 
always to homogeneous media, equations (1)-(7) give us 
div E = 0, 
div H = 0, | 
ourl H = ἀπο ἘΞ Πα, 
p CH 


Now curl curl E = grad div E—y*E = —y’E, so that 


i - ἢ - ᾿" * - the 
A similar equation holds for H. Equation (30) is , 
well-known equation of telegraphy (see § 9) . The first 
55 cn Sho δα Αι ΜΝ ἈΝᾺ PP δῖα ἐν ὄσρθονς 
term, since it arises from the displacement current i a 
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and the second is the conduction term, since it arises from 
the conduction current j. If we are dealing with waves 
whose frequeney is p/2z, E will be proportional to gint ; 
the ratio of these two terms is therefore ep/4ace. Since 
e is generally of the order of unity, this means that if 
p/2m is much greater than co, only the displacement term 
matters (this is the case of light waves in a non-conducting 
dielectric) ; but if p/27 is much less than co, only the 
conduction term matters (this is the case of long waves 
in a good metallic conductor). In the intermediate region 
both terms must be retained. With most metals, if p< 10? 
per second we can neglect the first term, and if p>10™ 

per second we can neglect the second term. 
| Let us discuss the solutions of (30) which apply to 
plane harmonic waves propagated in the z direction, such 
only #, πὸ H, are non-vanishing (as in (94)). We 

y suppose that each of these i 

es components is pro- 
PO a εὐ 


where /2z is the frequency and gq is still to be determined 
This expression satisfies the equation (30) if . . 


=F {1 ei} 
2 = ] > « «2 on 
q is therefore complex, and we may write it 


g mar a—if, 


2 &H/ J, (4700)? a 
oslt(S) | +] 
_ eet darac\ 2) V2 
Poslit(S)} ἢ. αν 
The “ velocity ” of (31) is 1/g; but we have seen in § ἢ 
* * : } s 
that in a medium of refractive index K the velocity ὡ yi 


So the effective refractive index is cg which is co 
Complex refractive indices occur 4 δε ἀνωσον eo περίορ 


where 
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associated with absorption of the waves; for, combining 
(31) and (33) we have the result that H, and H, are 
proportional to 

e—Ppteip(t --αΞ) jee 4 Ὁ ee 


This shows that a plane wave cannot be propagated in 
such a medium without absorption. The decay factor may 
be written e~# where k = pf. ἢ is called the absorption 
coefficient. In the case where 4zoc/ep is small compared 
with unity (the case of light waves in most non-conducting 
dielectrics), & is approximately equal to ὥπσγμιε). Now 
the wavelength in (34) is A = 2z/ap, so that in one wave- 
length the amplitude decays by a factor e—*A, approximately 
e—4ntoc/ep, As we are making the assumption that co/ep 
is small, the decay is gradual, and can only be noticed 
after many wavelengths. The distance travelled before 
the amplitude is reduced to l/e times its original value is 
1/k, which is of the same order as o. 
The velocity of propagation of (34) is L/a, and thus 
varies with the frequency. With our usual approximation 
that co/ep is small, this velocity is 


ποι}. . ὦ 


We can show that in waves of this character ἘΞ and H 
are out of phase with each other. For if, in accordance 


with (31), we write 
Ez ΞΞΞ ἃ ent —@), 


Hy, = ὃ eiplt—¢) | 
then the y-component of the vector relation 


᾿ς. μϑξξ 

gives us the connection between a and ὃ. It is 
oR, pH, 
eee’ 
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i.e. es ae ale ἄν 


Thus ὁ α is equal to (c/)g. Now qg is complex and hence 
there is a phase difference between HZ, and H, equal to 
the argument of g. This is tan-(8/a), and with the same 
approximation as in (35), this is just tan—4(2aoc/ep), which 
is effectively 2moc/ep. 

§ 76. It is interesting to discuss in more detail the 
ease In which the conductivity is so great that we may 
completely neglect the displacement term in (30). Let 
consider the case of a beam of light falling normally 
on an infinite metallic conductor bounded by the plane 
z= 0. Let us suppose (fig. 23) that the incident waves 


* 


FREE SPACE ——s , METAL 
ἔμ. ᾿ 


-------» 


>2 
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come from the negative direction of z, in free space, for 
which e = μ = 1, and are polarised in the yz plane. Then, 
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according to (24) they are defined by : 
incident wave 
HE, = a, elptt—sie) Hy = 4, eip(t—zi0) | 


reflected wave 


BE, = 6, ett) , Hy = —b, el +2/0) | 
In the metal itself we may write, according to (31) and (36), 
E,=a,c%"-") , H,= 7d ta cm 


These values will satisfy the equation of telegraphy (30) 
in which we have neglected the displacement term, if 


ἢ ὦ γί -ἂῶνΝ . «© = © © ὁ (37) 


Inside the metal, Εἰ and H have a 7/4 phase difference, 
since, as we have shown in (36), this phase difference is 
merely the argument of g. 

The boundary conditions are that H, and Hy are 
continuous atz = 0. This gives two equations 


@, +b; = ας, 
Cc 
G,—0, = σας, 
Hence 

ΕΞ ΡΒ ΞΞΞ hee =2 * ᾿ * (38) 
ῦ 

l+— l— -q 
af 


Since g is complex, all three electric vectors have phase 
differences. The ratio R of reflected to incident energy 
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is |b,/a,|*, which reduces to 
(cy—p)® + (cy)* 
(cy+p)* + (cy)® 


In the case of non-ferromagnetic metals, cy is much la 
than μ, so that approximately = eosin 


fain. 


oe ey 
This formula has been checked excellently by the experi- 
ments of Hagen and Rubens, using wavelengths in the 
region of 10-5 oma. 

It is an easy matter to generalise these results to apply 
to the case when we include both the displacement and 
conduction terms in (30). 

We can use (38) to calculate the loss of energy in the 
metal. If we consider unit area of the surface of the metal, 
the rate of arrival of energy is given by the Poynting Vector. 


- = Γ᾿ - * 
This is 8, |@, |*. Similarly the rate of reflection of energy is 
&. | ΓῚ ΓῚ " hale c Γ 
8ς | |?. So the rate of dissipation is = {| ay *—|0 (+). 


This must be the same as the Joule heat: loss. In our 

units, this loss is coE* per unit volume per unit time. 

If we take the mean value of Z,? in the metal, it is an 
i=] 


easy matter to show that [ col,*dz is indeed exactly 
0 
equal to this rate of dissipation. 


8 77. When the radiation falls on the metal of § 76, it 
exerts & pressure. We may calculate this, if we use the 
experimental law that when a current j is in the presence 
of a magnetic field H there is a force pi ΧΕ acting on 
it. In our problem, there is, in the metal, an alternating 
field E, and a corresponding current cE. The force on the 
current is therefore zoE x H, and this force, being perpen- 
dicular to E and 8, lies in the z direction. The force on 
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the charges that compose the current is transmitted by 
them to the metal as a whole. Now both EB and H are 
proportional to e~?¥* (see equation 37) so that the force 
falls off according to the relation e~*?”*, To calculate the 
total force on unit area of the metal surface, we must 
integrate po9EXH from z=0 to z=0. EXH is a 
fluctuating quantity, and so we shall have to take its mean 
value with respect to the time. The pressure is then 
Cy a a( ἢ .,εω--ϑργεζς 
ar” | as | [. 5 ve ; 


i.e. (co/4p) | ας [3. 
Using (38) this may be expressed in the form 
(cop?/p) | ay [᾿{{γ +p)? +(cy)?}-. 


§ 78. There is another application of the theory of 
ἢ 76 which is important. Suppose that we have a straight 
wire of circular section, and a rapidly alternating e.m.f. 
is applied at its two ends. We have seen in § 76 that 
with an infinite sheet of metal the current falls off as we 
penetrate the metal according to the law e~?”*. If py 
is small, there is little diminution as we go down a distance 
equal to the radius of the wire, and clearly the current 
will bo almost constant for all parts of any section (see, 
however, question (12) in § 79). But if py is large, then 
the current will be carried mainly near the surface of the 
wire, and it will not make a great deal of difference whether 
the metal is infinite in extent, as we supposed in § 76, or 
whether it has a cross-section in the form of a circle; in 
this case the current density falls off approximately 
according to the law ¢~?/* as we go down a distance r 
from the surface. This phenomenon is known as 
the skin effect; it is more pronounced at very high 
frequencies. 

We could of course solve the problem of the wire quite 
rigorously, using cylindrical polar coordinates. The 
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formule are rather complicated, but the result is 
essentially the same. 
§ 79. Examples 

(1) Prove the equations (17’) and (18) in ὃ 70. 

(2) Find the value of H when HZ, = Εἰ, = 0, and FE, = 
A cos nz cos net. It is given that H = 0 when ¢ = 0, and also 


«= p= 1, ρτ-- στοῦ, Show that there is no mean flux of 


energy in this problem. 

(3) Prove the equation (28) in § 73 for reflection and 
refraction of light polarised perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence. 

(4) Show that the polarising angle is less than the critical 
angle for internal reflection. Calculate the two values if 
Κι, = 6, Ky = he 

(5) Show that the reflection coefficient from glass to air at 
normal incidence is the same as from air to glass, but that 
the two phase changes are different. 

(6) Light falls normally on the plane face which separates 
two media K,,K,. Show that a fraction R of the energy is 
reflected, and 7’ is transmitted, where 

(a3) ΑΚ)Κ, 
K,+K,) *~ ~ (K,+K,)*" 


Hence prove that if light falls normally on a slab of dielectric, 

bounded by two parallel faces, the total fraction of energy 
(K,— Ky)? = i 2K, Ky 

reflected is 5. K1Ks’ "ἃ transmitted is K*+K,* It is 

to take account of the multiple reflections that take 

place at each boundary. 

(7) Light passes normally through the two parallel faces 
of a piece of plate glass, for which K = 1-5. Find the fraction 
of incident energy transmitted, taking account of reflection 
at the faces. 

(8) Show that when internal reflection (§ 74) is taking 
place, there is a phase change in the reflected beam. Evaluate 
this numerically for the case of a beam falling at an angle 
of 60° to the normal when K, = 1-6, K, = 1, the light being 
polarised in the plane of incidence. 

(9) Show that if μ = 1, then the reflection coefficient with 
metals (§ 76) may be written in the form R = 1—2/4/(co/v), 
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whero ν is the frequency. If o is 1-6 . 107 (in our mixed units), 
calculate R for ἃ = 10-* ems, and A = 10~* cms. 

(10) A current flows in a straight wire whose cross-section 
is a circle of radius a. The conduction current j depends 
only on r the radial distance from the centre of the wire, 
and the time ¢ Assuming that the displacoment current 
can be neglected, prove that H is directed perpendicular to the 
radius vector. If j(r, ἡ) and H(r, ¢) represent the magnitudes 
of j and H, prove that 


ὃ . a 
ὦ δ᾽ 
(11) Use the results of question (10) to prove that 7 satisfies 
the differential equation 
lay a drop aj 
τ or (r ἃ] κδ5 δὲ 
By using the formula for curl in cylindrical polars twice in 
succession show that Ηἰ = H,(r, ¢)] satisfies the equation 


@H 1léeH FA ns dope oH 
ΤΙ π ~~ ΕΝ. mee Gy 
Use the method of separation of variables to prove that 
there is a solution of the j-equation of the form 7 = f(r)e™, 
where 


-— — d4iaf = 0,a = moppic. 


Hence show that f is a combination of Bessel functions of 
order zero and complex argument. 

(12) If a in question (11) is small, show that an approximate 
solution of the current equation is 7 = A(1-+-iar*—ja*r')e'™, 
where A is a constant. Hence show that the total current 
fluctuates between -+-J, where, neglecting powers of a above 
the second, J = 2a?A(1+a‘ta*/24). Use this result to show 
that the heat developed in unit length of the wire in unit 


- (1+a‘a*/12). (Questions (10), (11) and (12) 


time is ξ 
are the problem of the skin effect at low frequencies.) 


[Answers: 2. H, =H, =0,H, = —A sin πὰ sin net; 
4, 9° 28’, 9° 36’; 7. 12/13 of the incident energy is trans- 
mitted; 8. 100° 20’; 9. 0-984, 0-950.) 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


§ 80. The speed at which waves travel in a medium is 
usually independent of the velocity of the source; thus, if a 
pebble is thrown into a pond with a horizontal velocity, the 
waves travel radially outwards from the centre of disturb- 
ance in the form of concentric circles, with a speed which is 


independent of the velocity of the pebble that caused them. 
When we have a moving source, sending out waves 
continuously as it moves, the velocity of the waves is 
often unchanged,* but the wavelength and frequency, as 
noted by a stationary observer, may be altered. 
Thus, consider a source of waves moving towards an 
observer with velocity w. Then, since the source is moving, 


nth 


Fie, 24 

(a) Waves when source is stationary. 

(b) Waves when source is moving. 
the waves which are between the source and the observer 
will be crowded into a smaller distance than if the source 
had been at rest. This is shown in fig. 24, where the waves 
are drawn both for a stationary and a moving source, If 
the frequency is πὸ, then in time ¢ the source emits πὲ waves, 

* It is changed slightly when there is dispersion; see § 83. 
123 
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If the source had been at rest, these waves would have 
occupied a length AB. But due to its motion the source 
has covered a distance wi, and hence these mf waves are 
compressed into a length A’B’, where 48-- Α΄ Β' = οἱ. 
Thus 

ntA—nir' = ut, 
i.e. N= A—u/n=AXAl—ule), . . «© . (ἢ 


if c is the wave velocity. If the corresponding frequencies 
measured by the fixed observer are πὶ and n’, thon, since 
nA = ¢ = π' λ', therefore 


“he te: aia a (2) 
c—u 

If the source is moving towards the observer the frequency 
is increased ; if it moves away from him, the frequency is 
decreased. This explains the sudden change of pitch 
noticed by a stationary observer when a motor-car passes 
him. ‘The actual change in this case is from no/(c—u) to 

ne/(c+-u), so that 
An = 2Qneuj/(c*@—u*), . . . (8) 


This phenomenon of the change of frequency when a source 
is moving is known as the Doppler effect. It applies 
equally well if the observer is moving instead of the souroe, 

or if both are moving. 
For, consider the case of the observer moving with 
velocity » away from the source, which is supposed to be 
at rest. Let us superimpose upon the whole motion, 
observer, source and waves, a velocity —v. We shall 
then have a situation in which the observer is at rest, 
the source has a velocity —v, and the waves travel with 
a speed c—v. We may apply equation (2) which will then 
give the appropriate frequency as registered by the observer; 
if this is π΄, then 
y n(e—v) ς᾽ n(c—v) 

~ (e-v)—(—v) ὁ 


(4) 
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To deal with the case in which both source and observer 
are moving, with velocities « and v respectively, in the 
same direction, we superimpose again a velocity —v upon 
the whole motion. Then in the new problem, the observer 
is at rest, the source has a velocity w—v, and the waves 
travel with velocity c—v. Again, we may apply (2) and 
if the frequency registered by the observer is n'’, we have 

saa n(c—v) _ n(c—v) 


(c—v)—(u—v) c—u i 


These considerations are of importance in acoustic and 
optical problems; it is not difficult to extend them to 
deal with cases in which the various velocities are not in 
the same line, but we shall not discuss such problems here. 


§ 81, We have shown in Chapter I, §6 that we may 
superpose any number of separate solutions of the wave 
equation. Suppose that we have two harmonic solutions 
(Chapter I, equation (11)) with equal amplitudes and nearly 
equal frequencies. Then the total disturbance is 


p = a cos In(k,xz—n,t)+-a 008 2(kyx—nef) 


2a 008 3η iM . πεῖ, ] 008 2n| aoe 2 πα (6) 


9 

The first cosine factor represents a wave very similar to 
the original waves, whose frequency and wavelength are 
an average of the two initial values, and which moves 
eo This is practically the same as the 
“1% 

velocity of the original waves, and is indeed exactly the 
same if 7,/k, = %2/k,. But the second cosine factor, which 
changes much more slowly both with respect to x and ἐ, 
may be regarded as a varying amplitude. Thus, for the 
resultant of the two original waves, we have a wave of 
approximately the same wavelength and frequency, but 
with an amplitude that changes both with time and distance. 


with a velocity 
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We may represent this graphically, as in fig. 25. The 
outer solid profile is the curve 
ν = 20 cos 2r{ HH g_ yh 

The other profile curve is the reflection of this in the ὦ 
axis. The actual disturbance ¢ lies between these two 
boundaries, cutting the axis of x at regular intervals, 
and touching alternately the upper and lower profile 
curves, If the velocities of the two component waves 
are the same, so that n,/k, = πῳ δ, then the wave system 
shown in fig. 26 moves steadily forward without change 


Fro. 25 


of shape. The case when 2,/k, is not equal to m,/k, is 
dealt with in § 83. 

Suppose τὴν ¢ refers to sound waves. Then we shall 
hear a resultant wave whose frequency is the mean of 
the two original frequencies, but whose intensity fluctuates 
with a frequency twice that of the solid profile curve. 
This fluctuating intensity is known as beats ; its frequency, 
which is known as the beat frequency, is just n,~7, 
that is, the difference of the component frequencies. We 
ean detect beats very easily with a piano slightly out of 
tune, or with two equal tuning-forks on the prongs of 
one of which we have put a little sealing wax to decrease 
its frequency. Determination of the beat frequency 
between a standard tuning-fork and an unknown frequency 
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is one of the best methods of determining the unknown 
frequency. Low frequency beats are unpleasant to the ear. 

§ 82. There is another phenomenon closely related to 
beats. Let us suppose that we have a harmonic wave 
¢ = A cos 2n(nt—kx), with amplitude A and frequency ἢ. 
Suppose further that the amplitude A is made to vary 
with the time in such a way that at x= 0, A =a+ 
ὃ cos 2npt. If the wave is to move with velocity ὁ = njk, 
ᾧ must be some function of cf—z. So for general z, 
A = a+b cos 27p(t—ka/n). This is known as amplitude 
modulation. The result is 


ᾧ = {a+b cos 2rp(t—kx/n)}cos 2xr(nt—ka) 
= ὦ 008 2a(nt —kzx) 


+= [ein( 2) ]+oen(--S) 


The effect of modulating, or varying, the amplitude, is to 
introduce two new frequencies as well as the original one ; 
these new frequencies n+-p are known as combination 
tones. In the same way we can discuss phase modulation 
and frequency modulation. (See ὃ 89, questions (11)—(12).) 

ἃ 83. If the velocities of § 81 are not the same (n,/k, 
not equal to n,/k.), then the profile curves in fig. 25 move 
with a speed (n,—n,)/(k,—k,), which is different from that 
of the more rapidly oscillating part, whose speed is 
(%;-+”2)/(k,+k,). In other words, the individual waves 
in fig. 25 advance through the profile, gradually increasing 
and then decreasing their amplitude, as they give place to 
other succeeding waves. This explains why, on the sea- 
shore, a wave which looks very large when it is some 
distance away from the shore, gradually reduces in height 
as it moves in, and may even disappear before it is 
sufficiently close to break. 

This situation arises whenever the velocity of the 
waves, i.e. their wave velocity V, is not constant, but 
depends on the frequency. This phenomenon is known 
as dispersion. We deduce that in a dispersive system 
the only wave profile that can be transmitted without 
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hange of shape is a single harmonic wave train ; any 
other wave weg which may be analysed into two or 
more harmonic wave trains, will change as it is propagated. 
The actual velocity of the profile curves in fig. 25 is known 
as the group velocity U. We see from (6) that if the 
two components are not very different, V = n/k, and 


OU = (m—mq)/(ly—ky) = ἀπ ἄμ... . (ἢ 
In terms of the wavelength A, we have k = 1/A, so that 


m2 - ΠΕ “τὰς = - - (8) 
ἀν" ah 
We could equally well write this | 
dn ἀ ἢ _ yi, VV _ py’. ἢ 
a haa dl Mies hich μὲ 


Our calculation has considered just two waves. But 
the form of equation (7) shows that we could equally well 
consider any number of waves superposed, provided that 
for any two of them n,—n, and k,—k, were sufficiently 
small for us to take their ratio constant and equal to dn/dk. 
If this condition is not satisfied we have to go to a closer 

yroximation, as in § 84. | 
ὙΠ ἐμυρεν ναι of group velocity lies in the fact that 
the energy is propagated with this velocity. We have 
already met several cases in which the wave velocity 
depends on the frequency; we shall calculate the group 
velocity for three of them. | 

Surface waves on a liquid of depth h: | 
The analysis of Chapter V, equation (32) shows that the 
velocity of surface waves on a liquid of depth ὦ is given by 


OR μον 2 

y3 = 9 tanh λ . 
According to (9) therefore, the group velocity is V—AdV/dd, 
1 doh =I 10 
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When & is small, the two velocities are almost the same 
but when A is large, UV = V/2, so that the group velocity 
for deep sea waves is one-half of the wave velocity, 
Equation (10) is the same as the expression obtained in 
§ 52, equation (47), for the rate of transmission of energy 
in these surface waves. Thus the energy is transmitted 
with the group velocity. 


Electric waves in a dielectric medium 1 
The analysis in Chapter VII, § 69, shows that the wave 
velocity in a dielectrie medium is given by 
V3 = ct/ep. 
We may put μι = 1 for waves in the visible region. Now 
the dielectric constant ε is not independent of the frequency, 


me ΡΝ V depends on A. The group velocity follows from 
ἢ) ; itis 


A a 
U = 1+ — — 
γί - 5.3 +} . (11) 
In most regions, especially when A is long, ε decreases when 
A increases so that U is less than V. For certain wave- 
lengths, however, particularly those in the neighbourhood 
of a natural frequency of the atoms of the dielectric, there is 
anomalous dispersion, and U may exceed V. When A 
is large, we have the approximate formula 
εξ A+B/A?+-C/A4. 
It then appears from (11) that 
7 A—C/Mé 
--Ὁ-------ς-- 
A+B/+0/\"" 
Electric waves in a conducting medium : 
The analysis in Chapter VII, § 76, shows that the electric 
vector is propagated with an exponential term εἰρίἐ-- γε) 


where y? = 27opu/pc. Thus V2 = 5 = ict According 
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to (7), the group velocity is 
dp 2 
0 = -— = ; 
d(py) y+pz 


If we suppose that σ and μ᾽ remain constant for all 
frequencies, then this reduces to 

πα. . « = 82) 
The group velocity here is actually greater than the wave 
velocity. 

§ 84. We shall now extend this discussion of group 
velocity to deal with the case of more than two component 
waves. We shall suppose that the wave profile is split 
up into an infinite number of harmonic waves of the type 

πω Ἐν. 


in which the wave number & has all possible values ; we 
can suppose that the wave velocity depends on the 
frequency, so that n is a function of k. If the amplitude 
of the component wave (13) is a(k) per unit range of &, 
then the full disturbance is 
kE=@ 
p(x, ἢ = | α(κὴ . εὐπίώτ- πὸ, . (14) 
ΒΕ ὦ --ὠὗ 


This collection of superposed waves is known as a wave 
packet. The most interesting wave packets are those in 
which the amplitude is largest for a certain value of k, 
say ἔφ and is vanishingly small if k—k, is large. Then 
the component waves mostly resemble εὐ πίνε - πῇ and 
there are not many waves which differ greatly from this. 
We shall discuss in detail the case in which 
abuser. . . . 85 


This is known as a Gaussian wave packet, after the 
mathematician Gauss, who used the exponential function 
(15) in many of his investigations of other problems. 
A, σ and k, are, of course, constants for any one packet. 
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Let us first determine the shape of the wave profile at 
t= Q, The integral in (14) is much simplified because 
the term in disappears. In fact, | 


a 


p(x, 0) = | A e-Ok-ky)* πίε gy 


On account of the term e~%E—-)", the only range | 
which contributes significantly to this iinet lies cat 
ka; since when k—k, = 1/4/e this term becomes e-1, and 
for larger values of k—k, it becomes rapidly smaller, this 
range of & is of order of magnitude Ak = 1/4/e. 

In order to evaluate the integral, we use the result * 


+a at, a. » 
[ emu bury, — οἷ fe ( i+ a) 4, 
τὰ τ 


This enables us to integrate at once, and we find that 
φία, 0) = A = e-Wa'lo eiiik~ . (185 
The term e*7* represents a harmonic wave, whose 


wavelength A = 1/ko, and the other factors give a varying 
a ᾿ ΤΙ ΜΕΝ 

amplitude A ΝΞ e-™'#l0. Tf we take the real part of (18), 

* Gillespie, Integration, p. 88. 
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φία, 0) has the general shape shown in fig. 26. The outer 
curves in this figure are the two Gaussian curves 


and d(x, 0) oscillates between them. Our wave packet 
(14) represents, at ¢ = 0, one large pulse containing several 
oscillations. If we define a half-width as the value of z 
that reduces the amplitude to l/e times its maximum 
value, then the half-width of this pulse is (+/o)/z. 

At later times, >0, we have to integrate (14) as it 
stands. To do this we require a detailed knowledge of n 
as a function of k. If we expand according to Taylor’s 
theorem, we can write 

ἢ = Nqt+a(k—ky) +P(k—Ieg)*/2+... 
a = (dnjdk), , B = (d*njdk*)g,... . , (19) 


As 8 rule the first two terms are the most important, and 
if we neglect succeeding terms, we may integrate, using 
(17). The result is 
+o 
f(z, t) = Ϊ A ε΄ σα -- "ες πίϊαες —tin, + α(ὦ - Ὁ} 


Μ᾿ ΝΣ ε- τα -αὐὴσ επία πῇ | (20) 


where 


When ¢ = 0, it is seen that this does reduce to (18), thus 
providing a check upon our calculations. The last term 
in (20) shows that the individual waves move with a 
wave velocity m,/k,, but their boundary amplitude is given 


by the first part of the expression, viz. A ΝΗ ε- πα -αρησὶ 


Now this expression is exactly the same as in (18), drawn 
in fig. 26, except that it is displaced a distanco at to the 
right. We conclude, therefore, that the group as a whole 
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moves with velocity a= (dn/dk),, but that individual 
waves within the group have the wave velocity mo/kp. 
The velocity of the group as a whole is just what we have 
previously called the group velocity (7). 

If we take one more term in (19) and integrate to 
obtain ¢(z, ¢) we find that ¢ has the same form as in (20) 
except that ¢ is replaced by o+7fit. The effect of this 
is twofold; in the first place it introduces a variable 
phase into the term e’7(fz—n!), and in the second place it 
changes the exponential term in the boundary amplitude 
curve to the form 

—n*a(x—at)? 
ΧΡ Pe 
This is still a Gaussian curve, but its half-width is increased 


= {(ot+a%Bonp@. 5. 21) 
We notice therefore that the wave packet moves with 
the wave velocity mo/ko, and group velocity (dn/dk),, 
spreading out as it goes in such a way that its half-width 
at time ¢ is given by (21). 

The importance of the group velocity lies mainly in 
the fact that in most problems where dispersion occurs, 
the group velocity is the velocity with which the energy 
is propagated. We have already met this in previous 
paragraphs. 


§ 85. We shall next give a general discussion of the 


standard equation of wave motion τυ = has in which 


Ο is constant. We shall show that the value of ¢ at any 
point P (which may, without loss of generality be taken 
to be the origin) may be obtained from a knowledge of 
the values of ¢, 3 and Ἔ on any given closed surface S, 
which may or may not surround P; tho values of ᾧ and 
its derivatives on S have to be associated with times 
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which differ somewhat from the time at which we wish 
to determine ¢p. 

Let us analyse ¢ into components with different 
frequencies; each component itself must satisfy the 
equation of wave motion, and by the principle of super- 
position, which holds when ¢ is constant, we can add the 
various components together to obtain the full solution. 
Let us consider first that part of ¢ which is of frequency 
p; we may write it in the form 

ψία, Y; 2) oo, . . : (22) 
where be2npje. . . « . (28) 
# is the space part of the disturbance, and it satisfies the 


Poisson equation 
φλέ πο. ., διὸ 


This last equation may be solved by using Green’s theorem.* 
This theorem states that if 45, and u, are any two functions, 
and § is any closed surface, which may consist of two or 
more parts, such that %, and ys, have no singularities inside 
it, then 


[tavn—dvrvidr = [ {9,5 —y, Flas. (20 


Fig. 27 


The volume integral on the left-hand side is taken over 
* See Rutherford, p. 75, equation (29). 
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the whole volume bounded by 3, and 2/8n denotes 
differentiation along the outward normal to dS. 

in this equation %, and yf, are arbitrary, so we may 

—ikr 
put %, equal to ψ, the solution of (24), and ψ, =, 
r being measured radially from the origin P. We take 
the volume through which we integrate to be the whole 
volume contained between the given closed surface 3 
(fig. 27) and a small sphere X around the origin. We 
have to exclude the origin because ψῳ becomes infinite at 
that point. Fig. 27 is drawn for the case of P within 9; 
the analysis holds just as well if P lies outside S. 

Now it can easily be verified that y,— —k*,, 
so that the left-hand side of (25) becomes | f(y? +k*)d dr, 
and this vanishes, since (y*+k*)y;=—0 by (24). The 
right-hand side of (25) consists of two parts, representing 
integrations over 3 and Z. On J the outward normal 
is directed towards P and hence this part of the fall 
expression is 


"- {2} π [--ῷ “ })}}4Σ: 


When we make the radius of Σ' tend to 0, only one term 
remains; it is 


e~tkr o-tkr 
where dw is an element of solid angle round P. Taking 


the limit as r tends to zero, this gives us a contribution 
—4ryp. Equation (25) may therefore be written 


ἐν ἘΠ 18 (2 )} 
= {FB - μα 20) sap a 
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Since by definition ¢ = (xyz)e**, we can write this 
last equation in the form 


dp = Ean cc). , 15, ee 
ae Eot—r) Or 
ettlct—) δῴ 8 (1), eter or 
ἊΨ = — yp οἰκίοι-) Σ (} +ik ob a 


= A—B-+C, say. 
We may rewrite X in a simpler form; for on account of 
the time variation of ¢, ψ et) is the same as ¢, taken, 
not at time ¢, but at time t—r/c. If we write this symboli- 
ὃ [1 = 
cally [Φ];.--μν then B = 55 () [Φ]|-- το. In a similar way, 


r 
1 [δῴ 1 ὃν [2] 

Ἐξ --ἰ|--ὲ-ἢ ; C= -—- — |— , where, for 
Ἁ r [5] — cr On | Gt |, sie 
example, Bi means that we evaluate 26/én as a 

"Nt—ri 

function of 2, 7, ; t and then replace ¢ by t—r/c. We 
call t—r/e the retarded time. We have therefore proved 
that 


dp = {χα where 


a4 <a εἰ ale | , 
i= [5] on [} [Φ],-τἰο + cr Cn ot ee (27) 

So far we have been dealing with waves of one definite 
frequency. But there is nothing in (27) which depends 
upon the frequency, and hence, by summation over all 
the components for each frequency present in our complete 
wave, we obtain a result exactly the same as (27) but 
without the restriction to a single frequency. 

This theorem, which is due to Kirchhoff, is of great 
theoretical importance ; for it implies (a) that the value 
of ᾧ may be regarded as the sum of contributions X/4x 
from each element of area of 8; this may be called the 
law of addition of small elements, and is familiar in a 
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law of addition of small elements, and is familiar in a 
slightly different form in optics as Huygens’ Principle ; 
and (ὁ) that the contribution of dS depends on the value 
of $, not at time ¢, but at time t—rj/c. Now ric is the 
time that a signal would take to get from dS to the point 
P, so that the contribution made by dS depends not on 
the present value of ¢ at dS, but on its value at that 
particular previous moment when it was necessary for a 
signal to leave d§ in order that it should just have arrived 
at P. This is the justification for the title of retarded 
time, and for this reason also, [Φ]|.- »Ἰο is sometimes known 
as a retarded potential. 

It is not difficult to verify that we could have obtained 
@ solution exactly similar to the above, but involving 
t-+-r/c instead of t—r/c; we should have taken ψς in the 


οὐδεν e-itr 
peeve ork to be; τ diatead: of ——. In this way 


we should have obtained advanced potentials, [Plesries 
and advanced times, instead of retarded potentials and 
retarded times. More generally, too, we could have 
superposed the two types of solution, but we shall not 
discuss this matter further. 

In the case in which ὁ = oo, so that signals have an 
infinite velocity, the fundamental equation reduces to 
Laplace’s equation,* y*4 = 0, and the question of time 
variation does not arise. Our equation (27) reduces to 
the standard solution for problems of electrostatics. 


§ 86. We shall apply this theory to the case of a source 
O sending out spherical harmonic waves, and we shall 
take S to be a closed surface surrounding the point P 
at which we want to calculate ¢, as shown in fig. 28, 
Consider a small element of dS at Q; the outward normal] 
makes angles 0, and @ with QO and PQ, and these two 
distances are σὰ and r. The value of ¢ at Q is given by 
the form appropriate to a spherical wave (see Chapter I, 

* See Rutherford, p.77, equation (33). 
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equation (24)) : 


= 
& 
21 

| 

| 

8 
= 

| 


1 


=a cos 0, ἘΣ cos m(ot—ry) — > sin m(ct—r) 


Now A = 2z/m, so that if r, is much greater than A, which 


Fig. 28 


will almost always happen in practical problems, we may 
put 


BP ph Oe Fre. m(ct—ry). 
on r 
δ. ἘΞ cos 0 
588 on\r} sr 
and δ. ΘΝ sin m(ct—r,). 
al a 
The retarded values are easily found, and in fact, from (27), 
= — 20008 οι sin m(ot—[r-traD 


1 


a lavac : Fp tech. 
4. Ἂν ΟΣ 0) cos m(ct—[r--7,]) — orn θ sin m(ct—[r-{-1,]) 


f 


rrr 
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We may neglect the second term on the right if r, is much 
greater than A, and so 


de -= (cos 6-+cos 6,) sin m(ct—[r++-r,]) . (29) 
i 
Combining (29) with (26) it follows that 
bp = — [ΠΞ (cos 8 + 008 6) sin m(ct—[r+-r,)d8 


-τ-α  ξ (cos 8 + 008 6,) sin m(ct—[r-+r,)dS . (80 


If, instead of a spherical wave, we had had a plane 
wave coming from the direction of O, we should write 


oq = ἃ cos m(ct—r;,), 
r, now being measured from some plane perpendicular to 
OQ, and (30) would be changed to 


if tian - δὰ { : (cos @ + 008 6,) sin m(ct—[r-+r,])dS. (81) 


We may interpret (30) and (31) as follows. The effect 
at P is the are as if each element dS sends out a wave 
of amplitude — 5(—  - a “as, A being the amplitude 
of the incident wave at dS; further, these waves are 
a quarter of a period in advance of the incident wave, 
as is shown by the term —sin m(cd—[r-+-1;}) instead of 
cos m(ct—r,). 3(cos 8-+-cos @,) is called the inclination 
factor and if, as often happens, only small values of @ 
and @, occur significantly, it has the value unity. This 
interpretation of (30) and (31) is known as Fresnel's 
principle. 

The presence of this inclination factor removes a 
difficulty which was inherent in Huygens’ principle; this 
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principle is usually stated in the form that each element 
of a wave-front emits wavelets in all directions, and these 
combine to form the observed progressive wave-front. In 
such a statement there is nothing to show why the wave 
does not progress backwards as well as forwards, since 
the wavelets should combine equally in either direction. 
The explanation is, of course, that for points behind the 
wave-front cos @ is negative with a value either exactly 
or approximately equal to —cos @,, and so the inclination 
factor is small. Each wavelet is therefore propagated 
almost entirely in the forward direction. 

Now let us suppose that some screens are introduced, 
and that they cover part of the surface of S. If we assume 
that the distribution of ¢ at any point Q near the screens 
is the same as it would have been if the screens were not 
present, we have merely to integrate (30) or (31) over 
those parts of S which are not covered. This approxi- 
mation, which is known as St, Venant's principle, is not 
rigorously correct, for there will be distortions in the 
value of ¢g extending over several wavelengths from the 
edges of each screen, It is, however, an excellent approxi- 
mation for most optical problems, where A is small; 
indeed (30) and (31) form the basis of the whole theory 
of the diffraction of light. With sound waves, on the other 
hand, in which A is often of the same order of magnitude 
as the size of the screen, it is only roughly correct. 


§ 87. Let us illustrate this discussion with an example 
of the analysis summarised in (31). Consider an infinite 
screen (fig. 29) which we may take to be the zy plane, 
A small part of this screen (large compared with the wave- 
length of the waves but small compared with other distances 
involved) is cut away, leaving a hole through which waves 
may pass. We suppose that a set of plane harmonic waves 
is travelling in the positive z direction, and falls on the 
screen; we want to find the resulting disturbance at a 
point P behind the screen. 

K 
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In accordance with ὃ 86 we take the surface 9 to be 
the infinite xy plane, completed by the infinite hemisphere 
on the positive side of the zy plane. We may divide the 


Fro. 29 


contributions to (31) into three parts. The first part 
arises from the aperture, the second part arises from the 
rest of the screen, and the third part arises from the 
hemisphere. 

If the incident harmonic waves are represented by 
ᾧ = @ cos m(ct—z) this first contribution amounts to 


= τ : (1+ cos @) sin m(ct—r)dS. 


We have put 6, = 0 in this expression since the waves 
fall normally on to the zy plane. We shall only be con- 
cerned here with points P which lie behind, or nearly 
behind, the aperture, so that we may also put cos @ = 1 
without loss of accuracy. This contribution is then 

= τ εἴη m(ct—r)\d8 ws . (82) 


The second part, which comes from the remainder of 
the zy plane, vanishes, since no waves penetrate the 
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screen and thus there are no secondary waves starting 
there. 

The third part, from the infinite hemisphere, also 
vanishes, because the only waves that can reach this part 
of S are those that came from the aperture, and when 
these waves reach the hemisphere their inclination factor 
is zero. Thus (32) is in actual fact the only non-zero con- 
tribution and we may write 


$p = — 5 ; sin mot—nas © © (88) 


Let P be the point (zx, y, 2) and consider the contribution 
to (33) that arises from a small element of the aperture at 
ᾧ (ξ, 7, 0). If OP =f, and ΟΡ =r, we have 


75 = δ γ᾽ +28, 
r= (»--ξ)ρ Ἐν --ἡ). -12 
= "--δχξ--ὠνη ξη . . (84) 


Let us make the Pyeng that the aperture is so small 
that £/f? and ἡ" may be neglected. ‘Then to this 


approximation (34) shows us that 
x +-yn 
ΓΞΞΙ — ——— , 
DAL, 
So 


1 
φ. -- -- in mat 14+ Nas, 

Again without loss of accuracy, to the approximation to 
which we are working, we may put l/r = 1/f, and then 
we obtain 

dp = — Asin {m(ct—f) +6}, 
where 

A? = (7+, tane = 9/0, 

K2 
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σία, y) = νυ cos a 


Once we know the shape of the aperture it is an easy 
matter to evaluate these integrals. Thus, if we consider 
the case of a rectangular aperture bounded by the lines 
£ = +a, ἡ = +f, we soon verify that S = 0, and that 


+a +f 


σεν fo y (πε νη)δη ἀξ 


in "ἢ Sane Sy (36) 


where p= 2n/Af. If we are dealing with light waves, 
then the intensity is proportional to ΟΣ and the diffraction 
pattern thus observed in the plane z=/f consists of a 
grill network, with zero intensity corresponding to the 
values of ἃ and y satisfying either sin pax =0, or 
sin pBy = Ὁ but excluding ἃ = 0 and y = 0. 


§88. The discussion of the last paragraph related to 
the case of plane waves falling normally on an aperture 
whose size, while large compared with the wavelength, 
was still small compared with the distance from the 
aperture to the screen on which the pattern was being 
observed. We might refer to this as diffraction at a 
pin-hole. But the equations (35) arise in another far 
more important way which we must now explain, and 
which is known as Fraunhofer Diffraction. 

Consider (fig. 30) a plane wave shown as AA’ in the 
diagram falling normally on 8 convergent lens L. (L 
replaces the previous pin-hole.) This lens will convert 
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the plane wave into a spherical wave which converges 
at Z, the focus. On account of the finite size of the lens 
the focus is not perfect, and we ask the question: what 
will be the intensity observed at a point P in the focal 
plane through Z ? 


“—. 


- 
SSS 82882 288 6888 8202 "= . 


WAVEFRONT 
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Fre. 30 


To answer this question it is convenient to draw the 
wavefront ROR’ of a wave that has just left the lens. 
We may regard this as part of a spherical surface with 
centre Z and radius equal to the focal length f. If we 
take O as origin and OZ as axis of Z, then the coordinates 
(ξ, ἡ, ζ) of any point Q on the surface satisfy the equation 


ξ-η5 -Ἐ{(ξζ-- )" = f?, 
ἴω δος . . « 8η 


Now by reasoning very similar to that used in § 87 we may 
argue that if P is near Z, the total effect at P is just the 
sum of separate contributions arising from all the elements 
d§ within the curved wavefront RR’. Let us suppose 
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that the inclination factor (p. 144) may be put equal to 
unity, and that the amplitude at all points on RR’ is a; 
this is the same as the amplitude in the incident wave AA’. 
Thus | 

dg=aocosm(ct+f) . . . (38) 


Let us write (x, y, f) for the coordinates of the point P 
at which the observation is made, and put QP =r. Then 
the appropriate form of (30) is 


] 
ῥῶ -5 Φ sin m(ct—r+f)dS . . (39) 
We may replace 1/r by 1/f in the first part of this integral : 
and note that 
= (x—F)?+(y—n)?-+(f—f)* 
= f?+2*+y°—22f—2yn by (37). 


In cases where this type of diffraction is important, f is 
large and z and y are small. We may therefore write 


r= fi— = ? 
so that effectively — 
r= fn oe gs Se 
Combining (39) and (40) we have 
inti + “ξ- νη 
b= τὶ} sinm (at SP?) as, 
Thus, on integrating, 


dp = —Asin(met+e), . . . (41) 


where A and ¢ are given by precisely the same formule 
as in (35). 

This kind of analysis will apply particularly to the 
image of a star in a telescope of long focal length. The 
star is so far away that it may be regarded as giving out 
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a beam of parallel light. We have just shown therefore 
that the image of the star is not a point, but a pattern 
with maxima and minima, depending on the shape and 
size of the lens. For example, if a rectangular aperture 
(bounded by = +a, 7 = +8) is placed immediately 
behind the lens Z, the diffraction pattern is a grill network, 
as in (36). And a circular aperture (question 9 at the end 
of the chapter) gives diffraction rings around Z. In any 
case the finite extent of the central maximum, or zone, 
will put limits to our power of resolving the light from 
two close stars. For if the geometrical images of the 
two stars lie within one another’s central zones, we shall 
experience difficulty in distinguishing whether there is 
really only one star, or two. But there is no space here 
to deal with this important matter any more closely. 


§ 89. We conclude this chapter with a discussion of 
the equation 


v3p= 55% tmp, . .- (ὦ 


where p is some given function of =, y,zandt. When p= 0 
this is the standard equation of wave motion, whose solution 
was discussed in § 85. Equation (42) has already occurred 
in the propagation of electric waves when charges were 
present (Chapter VIII, equations (177) and (18’)). We 
may solve this equation in a manner very similar to that 
used in § 85. Thus, suppose that p(z, y, z, ἐ) is expressed 
in the form of a Fourier series with respect to t, viz., 


p(x, y; z, t) = 2a,(2, oe" . (48) 


There may be a finite, or an infinite, number of different 
values of k, and instead of a summation over discrete 
values of k we could, if we desired, include also an integra- 
tion over a continuous range of values. We shall discuss 
here the case of discrete values of &; the student will 
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easily adapt our method of solution to deal with a 
continuum. 

Suppose that ¢(z, y, z, ¢) is itself analysed into com- 
ponents similar to (43), and let us write, similarly to (22), 


d(x, y, 2, ἢ) = 2 pz, Y; z)et*et . . (44) 
the values of k being the same as in (43). If we substitute 


(43) and (44) into (42), and then equate coefficients of 
e‘*ct, we obtain an equation for ψ,. It is 


(ν᾽ Ἔχ, = —4na, . - (45) 


This equation may be solved just as in § 85. Using 
Green’s theorem as in (25), we put y, = ψεία, y, 2), 


—ikr 
ty = “---, taking 2 and 8 to be the same as in fig. 27. 
With these values, it is easily seen that the left-hand side 
of (25) no longer vanishes, but has the value 
- | HEH 2) ἀν St. Ὁ ΝΣ 


the integral being taken over the space between J and S. 
The right-hand side may be treated exactly as in § 85, 
and gives two terms, one due to integration over 5, and 
the other to integration over S. The first of these is 


—4r fh, (xp, Yp» Zp) ‘ " . (47) 


The second may be calculated just as on p. 140. Gathering 
the various terms together, we obtain 


viltp, Yp, Zp) = [Ξ ΓΙ ἢ] 


1 [fer oun .-ν δ Δι , ὦν, die 8 
Ἐς ΓΞ yd —p,e-™ jal ;) tie ἐν 45 - (48) 
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Combining (43), (44) and (48) we can soon verify that our 
solution can be written in the form 


Hep, yp, 5) = |Pdr 2 (x as, . (Ao) 


where X is defined by (27). This solution reduces to (27) 
in the case where p = 0, while it reduces to the well-known 
solution of electrostatics in the case where ὁ = oo. 

We have now obtained the required solution of (42), 
Often, however, there will be conditions imposed by the 
physical nature of our problem that allow us to simplify 
(49). Thus, if p(z, y, z, ἐ) is finite in extent, and has only 
had non-zero values for a finite time t>t,, we can make 
AX = 0 by taking S to be the sphere at infinity. This 
follows because X is measured at the retarded time t—r/c, 
and if r is large enough, we shall have t—r/c<t,, so that 
[φ];.- τς and its derivatives will be identically zero on 8. 
In such a case we have the simple result 


φίαρ, ves 2p) = [Plewledr, (60) 


the integration being taken over the whole of space. 
Retarded potentials calculated in this way are very 
important in the Classical theory of electrons. 


§ 89. Examples 

(1) An observer who is at rest notices that the frequency 
of 8 car appears to drop from 272 to 256 per second as 
the car passes him. Show that the speed of the car is 
approximately 23 m.p.h. How fast must he travel in the 
direction of the car for the apparent frequency to rise to 
280 per second, and what would it drop to in that case ? 

(2) Show that in the Doppler effect, when the source and 
»bserver are not moving in the same direction, the formula 
of § 80 are valid to give the various changes in frequency, 
provided that wu and v denote, not the actual velocities, but 
the components of the two velocities along the direction in 
which the waves reach the observer. 
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(3) The amplitude A of a harmonic wave A cos 2πί(η: --- πα) 
is modulated so that A = α- [ὃ cos 2apt-+-c cos* 2mpt. Show 
that combination tones of frequencies n+p, n--2p appear, 
and calculate their partial amplitudes. 

(4) The dielectric constant of a certain gas varies with the 
wavelength according to the law « = A+B/\*—O)*, where 
A, B and C are constants. Show that the group velocity U 
of electromagnetic waves is given in terms of the wave velocity 
V by the formula 

—2C0)2 

U=V i. 

A+ χ --,δδλ 
(5) In a region of anomalous dispersion (§ 83) the dielectric 


constant obeys the approximate law « = 14+-———. ΠΡῸΣ . Amore 


3 

A A*( A? — λοῦ) 
(i —d,2)) Ba where A, B and 
Ay are constants. Find the group velocity of electric waves 
in t hese two cases. 

(6) Calculate the group velocity for ripples on an infinitely 
deep lake. (§ 54, equation (54).) 

(7) Investigate the motion of a wavepacket (§ 84) for 
which the amplitude a is given in terms of the wave number ἃ 
by the relation 


accurate expression is « = 1+ 


a(k) = 1 if |k—k,|<k, 
= 0 otherwise, 


k, and k, being constants. Assume that only the first two 
terms of the Taylor expansion of n in terms of k are required. 
Show that at time ¢ the disturbance is 


gin (2n(t—at)hy} 5 sae 
φία, t) = a(z—at) "ἢ, 


where a = (dn/dk),. Verify that the wavepacket moves as 
a whole with the velocity a. 
(8) Show that when dS is normal to the incident light 


(§ 86), the inclination factor is a " Plot this function 
against @, and thus show that each little element dS of a 
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wave gives zero amplitude immediately behind the direction 
of wave motion. Using the fact that the energy is proportional 
to the square of the amplitude of ¢, show that, taken alone, 
each small element sends out 7/8 of its energy forwards in 
front of the wave, and only 1/8 backwards. 

(9) A plane wave falls normally on a small circular 
aperture of radius ὃ. Discuss the pattern observed at a large 
distance f behind the aperture. Show that with the formulx 
of 8 87, if the incident wave is ¢ =a cos m(ct—z), then 
S = 0, and if P is the point (z, 0, ἢ), then 

+b 


Ό -- ive . cos pf dé where Ὁ = 2nz/Af, 
--ὖ 


-F [Ὁ πὶ os (pb cos 8) αἰπϑθ dé. 
Expand cos (pb cos 6) in a power series in cos 6, and hence 
show that 


παῦϑς  lsky\® 1s? 1/88 
Ga 11-3 (7) +3 ils) 1... 
where k = pb/2 = rba/Af. Since the system is symmetrical 
around the z axis, this gives the disturbance at any point 
in the plane z =f. It can be shown that the infinite series 
is in fact a Bessel function of order unity. It gives rise to 
diffraction rings of diminishing intensity for large values of 2. 
(10) The total charge g on a conducting sphere of radius a 
is made to vary so that gq = 47a*s, where o = 0 for ‘<0, and 
σ᾽ = σῃ sin pt for t>0. Show that if « = p = 1, (870 eq. (18’)) 
the electric potential 4 at a distance R from the centre of the 
sphere is given by 
t<R-a, ¢=9, 


pecactia $= !%(i-curlt-2)} 


draco, pa , 
εὐβιθα if—— 1, 
pk = c sin p( =) 


(11) The wave represented by ¢ = A cos 2n(nt—kxr+-e) 
suffers phase modulation in which « = a+b cos 2npl. a, ὃ 


R+a<cet, ¢ _ 
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and p are constants, and b* may be neglected. Show that in 
addition to the wave of given frequency n and amplitude A, 
rn tones appear, with frequency n+-p, and amplitude 
7. 

(12) The wave represented by ¢=A cos 2n(nt—kr+e) 
suffers frequency modulation in which n = ny+a cos 2npt. 
@, πρ and p are constants, αὐ may be neglected and p< «Πρ. 
Show that in addition to a wave of frequency n, and amplitude 
A, there are four combination tones of frequency n,--p-a 
and amplitude }4. It may be assumed that at is small. 


[Axswans : 1.0/34, where ὁ = velocity of sound, 249 per 

: γί... — ore 
aes yeh hong ' Ῥ oi arse tye 
v{1+ ἀπο where V = wave velocity ; 
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